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EDUCATION AND EVACUATION 


THE war has given many education autharities a new 
and complicated problem to solve. These are the authori- 
ties of evacuation and of reception areas. In the former, 
between twenty and thirty per cent. of elementary school 
children have been evacuated to and have remained in 
the reception areas, a small percentage have made private 
arrangements for shelter in the country, leaving, perhaps, 
seventy per cent. of the children remaining at home. 


Correspondingly the reception areas have had their 
school rolls increased in number in the same proportion, 
this necessitating in many cases modifications of the school 
organization. 


The fact, however, remains that the well-planned evacu- 
ation scheme for school children in school parties has 
broken down through lack of complete support from the 
parents living in the vulnerable areas. A twenty or thirty 
per cent. response leaves the education authority of the 
evacuation area with the major task of education still to 
be carried out within its own precincts. At the same time 
the teaching staffs, in the first place, left with the evacuated 
children and were billeted in the reception areas. A large 
proportion have now, however, been recalled. Taking 
first the problem as affecting the children who refused to 
be evacuated, the President of the Board of Education, 
after much pressure, announced in the House of Lords on 
November 1st, 1939: 

‘ The Government have decided that as many schools as pos- 


sible shall be reopened for the education of children of parents 
who desire them to attend. 
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‘The Home Secretary has promised to help local education 
authorities by instituting at once a survey of the school premises 
in order to decide which of them are suitable and what form of 
protection is most appropriate in each case. 

‘The essential conditions are that the attendance shall be 
voluntary and not compulsory—as required under the Education 
Act—and that suitable measures for the protection of the child- 
ren—except, of course, fi »m direct hits—are undertaken.’ 


At the time of writing, no air raids of serious character 
have taken place upon any of our populous centres, and 
the drift back to the towns of evacuated children has con- 
tinued without interruption, in spite of appeals made over 
the radio by Ministers of the Government that parents 
should think first of their children’s safety. 


This reverse flow of children back to the towns dislo- 
cates the arrangements made for their education in the 
rural areas and also creates further problems for the home 
authority. No stable plan is possible, and make-shift pro- 
visions only can be adopted. 


The schools reopened in evacuation areas are to be used 
only by small numbers at a time, chiefly of the older 
children, and for these sufficient shelter is to be provided. 
In some areas the school is only being used as a clearing- 
house for the homework of the children. The teachers 
meet small groups at pre-arranged times at the schools, 
mark their exercises and discuss with them their problems. 
With the issue of further exercises and materials the child- 
ren return to their homes, where they continue their 
studies in readiness for the next visit to the school. In 
this way only a few children attend school at a time or are 
on the streets at a particular moment. The majority are 
at their homes and under the control of their parents. So 
far this method has worked reasonably well, but it is clearly 
not a plan for use over a very extended period. 

A variation of the method just described is practised by 
some other education authorities of vulnerable towns. 
Teachers visit, in turn, small groups of children at selected 
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houses distributed about the town. Here groups up to 
perhaps ten children are met for an hour or two every day 
and dealt with as individuals. ‘Tasks are set and discussed, 
and exercises are marked. The teacher then moves on to 
another of the houses selected for this plan, and the child- 
ren disperse to their own homes to work at their set lessons. 

Special attention is given to children of about the nine- 
to-eleven-year group in order to prepare them for entrance 
next year into a secondary school. At this stage the loss 
of education is most serious in its effects upon the higher 
education of the child in later years. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that, with the close checking of the teacher, the 
individual work done by such children will be an admir- 
able means of training them in sound habits of study later 
on. It is likely that much of our teaching in the day 
schools is too standardised and of mass type wherein the 
individual may not have the fullest chance of develop- 
ment. The individual initiative now made necessary un- 
der the schemes described may, in fact, prove of great value 
both in character building and in the actual acquisition 
of knowledge, especially to the brighter and more able 
children. 

Another group which needs and is receiving special con- 
sideration under these emergency educational schemes is 
the child about to leave the senior school at fourteen years 
and the one preparing for the School Certificate in the 
secondary school at about the age of sixteen. Where ac- 
commodation and teaching strength are insufficient in the 
reception areas to deal with all the children evacuated 
there, preference is being given, for a full-time education 
if possible, to the children in these age groups. In the 
case of secondary schools, particularly, it has usually been 
possible to pair off the evacuated urban school with a simi- 
lar school in the rural district used as the reception areas. 

In this way the corporate group has been maintained, 
even though the actual attendance at school may only be 
possible for half the day. Then the work is concentrated 
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upon essentials and other half-days used for visits to places 
ot interest, homework, games, and physical education. This 
open-air education is unquestionably of great value if con. 
scientiously carried out, for it is an excellent antidote to 
the artificial and theoretical attitudes engendered so often 
when teaching wholly or mainly takes place in a classroom. 
To see farming being actually done is, for example, prac. 
tical education in geography which cannot be bettered. 
There is, however, a grave deficiency in the country areas 
of specialised accommodation suitable for abnormal 
children who are best dealt with on the institutional plan. 
Then there are few counterparts in the rural areas of the 
nursery schools of some of the industrial towns. Cen- 
tralised baths with disinfection annexes, centralised can- 
teens, etc., are also important provisions if the children are 
to remain for a lengthy period in the country. Recreation 
in large halls and on playing fields also needs organization. 

Village halls could quite well be established or extended 
to form the nucleus of a new social life in the country 
both for the native children and the evacuees (hateful 
term) alike. When the war is over these would be in- 
valuable assets to the country and would perhaps assist that 
return to country life which is so desirable. 

Again, rather than continue to work the village school 
in ‘double shifts,’ it is now obviously desirable to bring 
into service other premises which may be available, so as 
to establish more widely-spread and numerous schools in 
the countryside. For these schools, children, both evacu- 
ated and native, should be pooled on the basis of geogra- 
phical distribution, at any rate for the younger children. 
This would obviate the long walks in the open which 
attendance at country schools so often entails. If we are 
to experience continuous and serious air raids on this 
country, such arrangements are obviously most desirable, 
especially when we appreciate the danger from the showers 
of shrapnel which must fall from the fire of our anti-air- 
craft batteries scattered all over the countryside, 
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The Ministry of Health and the Board of Education 
are now ready to consider proposals for the use of such 
additional premises where the need can be justified, and 
we may find such justification not only on grounds of num- 
bers of children, but also of distance and of safety. 


There has, so far, been little evidence of sickness among 
evacuated children above the normal rate, but, with a long 
sojourn in the country, the possible stress of the war and 
the effects of nervous depression, we must be prepared for 
an increase. It is doubtful whether the medical services 
and provisions now existing in the reception areas are 
enough to cope with a sudden rise in the demand for them. 
In all areas these needs should be anticipated and surveys 
made to decide as to possibilities of their rapid extension. 
The retention of such a high proportion of the children 
in the evacuation areas has increased the problem, since 
most of the normal medical staff has had to remain there 
to deal with these children and with the rest of the civilian 
population to be subjected to intensive air raids with re- 
sulting heavy casualties. 

Technical education has received a severe blow because 
this is mainly centred in the large and vulnerable towns. 
The difficulties of transport, especially at night, and the in- 
convenience of the ‘ black out’ has reduced the attend- 
ances at evening technical classes very considerably. 

Yet technical education is at the root of our industrial 
efficiency, and is therefore a basic factor in our war poten- 
tial. Strenuous efforts consequently have been made to 
re-establish the classes even under the prevailing difficul- 
ties, and special measures for the protection of the students 
have been undertaken. 

The fate of technical day-students evacuated to the coun- 
try areas has been variable. So much has depended upon 
whether there were schools of similar type in the reception 
areas. In the hurry of preparations it was not always pos- 
sible to arrange for this pairing of schools, although con- 
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siderable re-adjustments have since been carried out. In 
some cases a pairing with secondary schools has been 
possible. 


There will be a considerable amount of sorting out to | 


be done in respect of school fees, and also in the applica- 
tion of Government grants for education. The existing 
grant formula of the Board of Education is bound to be 


suspended during the period of hostilities, as it is clear, | 


for instance, that grants dependent upon the average at- 
tendance of the children and upon the maintenance of a 
minimum of four hundred school openings in any finan- 
cial year would operate unfairly upon an education au- 
thority with thirty per cent. of its children away from its 
area and the remainder attending school within the area 
only under the modified schemes described. Some provi- 
sional grant payment scheme will have to be devised pro- 
bably based upon the grants paid during the last financial 
year when we were at peace.’ 

Enough has been said to show that here we have a com- 
plicated tangle to unravel. The evacuation so well pre- 
pared in its inception by the Ministry of Health and cer- 
tain of the local education authorities has, in fact, been 
only a very partial success. It has left two problems in- 
stead of one, and they will take all the ingenuity of the 
officials to make their schemes work reasonably well. 

On this question there appear to be two opinions. The 
first is that evacuation of school children should be com- 
pulsory, so that one complete scheme for their education 
in reception areas can be fully worked out and applied. 
The other opinion is that the expenditure involved in 
evacuation would have been far better utilised to provide 
adequate and well dispersed shelters in the vulnerable 
towns themselves and there to have attempted to continue 





1 Since this article was written, new grant regulations have 
been issued, based upon the scale of grant for the previous 
financial year, 
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the work of education under, it is hoped, sufficiently nor- 


mal conditions. 
Which of these views is the more reasonable, only 


our experience in the war will demonstrate. It can, how- 
ever, be said that the evacuation scheme has been an ex- 
perience in organisation and social adjustment from which 
we are learning, and will learn, a great deal. 


FREDERIC EVANS 
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THE CATHOLIC PROBLEM OF 
EVACUATION 


A Personal Experience 


I AM not attempting to discuss here the wider problems 
of evacuation taken in its most general sense. The gen- 
eral scheme and its results have come in for much adverse 
criticism both in the secular press and in our catholic 
papers. It seems only fair, then, that one should give some 
of the good effects where one has found them. Of course 
it is only in the normal order of things that first things 
come first with Catholics. So we make no apology for the 
fact that in the case of children evacuated from our catho- 
lic schools it is with their religious welfare that we are 
primarily concerned. Not that we think the material wel- 
fare of the child to be unimportant. It is merely considered 
in its proper place. For convenience I shall, however, take 
this less important aspect first. 

The evacuees came from the danger areas, namely the 
large industrial cities with their congested conditions of 
life, and from crowded seaports. Such places are unhealthy 
not only in war time, and for fear of German bombers. 
When one thinks, then, of the money that is spent in an 
ever-increasing amount, year by year, in peace time, in 
bringing children from the worst of such areas into the 
healthy surroundings of seaside or countryside; and that 
the evacuation scheme did this very thing on a wholesale 
scale—for all children, and not merely for a week or two, 
but indefinitely—it seems evident from this, the point of 
view of national health and fitness, that the scheme de- 
served more support from the public generally. We must 
not be unsympathetic with the parents who suddenly found 
home life destroyed by the removal of their children. But 
since in the majority of cases the children now in the 
country had fresh air, sunshine (in season), more varied 
and healthier food, and better home surroundings gener- 
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ally, more patience and self-denial could have been exer- 
cised on the side of the parents. 

I am afraid that what Mr. Denis Gwynn says in his fine 
article on this subject (Catholic World, March, 1940) was 
only too true in many cases, namely that ‘the absence of 
cinemas and fried-fish shops and of bags of cheap sweets 
was a grievance which made many parents insist on bring- 
ing their children home.’ In the particular case of the 
London children with which I have been in constant con- 
tact from the beginning, their health has visibly improved; 
they came through the severity of the winter with remark- 
ably little sickness; and they have been from the outset 
definitely contented and happy. About two-thirds of the 
original number still remain. 

Now to lead up to the religious welfare of the children 
a few words should be said on what might seem to be the 
general effect of living in the country on their characters 
and moral tone. I must say most emphatically that what 
surprised me was how remarkably good and naturally pure- 
minded these children are. If their religion has been able 
to do this for them in the unfavourable environment of 
sordid city life, where vice imprints itself on the very faces 
of people and the aspect of places, how much more, when 
their surroundings also help to uplift and refine them? 
Instead of the stuffy cinemas, where they learn so much of 
the evils of life; instead of the grimy streets and drab back- 
yard they had in the autumn, and are about to have now, 
the beauties of nature in all her glory—the lovely English 
countryside; walks through the lanes and the wooded hills; 
the wild flowers and the birds and the trees. Nature- 
study, which meant little to them but books and coloured 
pictures, has suddenly become a living thing of absorbing 
interest. And they are genuinely attracted and interested. 
We need not develop the point of what an influence all 
this is having on their character and outlook, and what 
good effect it must have on their future. 

On the religious side there is a twofold viewpoint, 
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namely as regards the children themselves and as regards 
their effect on the reception area. One might be tempted 
to say that the first is of much more importance than the 
second. But is it? In the short run perhaps; but in the 
long run perhaps not. The great Irish famine, and the 
consequent wholesale iinigration to England, was in itself 
a major disaster. But we know that the ‘second Spring’ 
of Catholicism in England was in the long run a far greater 
good than the apparent evil to so many individual Catho- 
lics of being torn from their Catholic families and Catholic 
surroundings to be thrown unprotected amidst hostile 
Protestantism. 

Some such dispersal, but in a lesser degree, and under 
milder conditions has now happened through evacuation. 
The strongholds of Catholicism are the large cities and 
the seaports, where the working-class abound. Thus many 
cases of evacuation have been similar to this one of which 
I write from first-hand knowledge. Catholic children 
(some 150 in this case), with their teachers, and rather to 
the consternation of the latter, found themselves suddenly 
marooned in a wholly non-Catholic district, where natur- 
ally the most primitive and narrow-minded ideas still per- 
sisted in regard to Catholics and Catholic practices. The 
inhabitants with their sturdy patriotism accepted this in- 
cursion of Catholic children into their homes and villages, 
as they felt bound to accept any of the evils of war that 
might afflict them. Even in that frame of mind the child. 
ren were treated with the greatest kindness and hospitality. 
To-day I can say that the ‘ locals’ have had a very liberal 
education in what Catholics are, how they behave norm- 
ally, and, above all, what, or rather how much, their reli- 
gion means to them. 

Many of the better-class people who have had to do 
with billeting and other arrangements have very frankly 
admitted that their whole outlook in regard to Catholics 
has been changed. The ordinary country folk have been 
both puzzled and impressed, But they would nox be even 
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puzzled unless their prejudices were being in some measure 
upset. Prejudices they are which die hard. Thus, one 
man could contain himself no longer when he found his 
guests persisting on going out fasting on Sunday mornings 
even amidst the worst conditions of snow and ice. *‘ These 
Roman Catholics are like Indian fakirs; they enjoy self- 
torture.” Then quite illogically, ‘I bet the priest has a 
good rum and milk before he goes out.’ Surely a good 
instance of how impossible they find it to translate the 
Catholic sense of religious values into anything correspond- 
ing in their own beliefs. 

In this district then, as in so many others, Masses, two 
each Sunday and one during the week, are being said for 
the first time since the Reformation. Priests go backward 
and forward, and even the religious habit has been seen 
about the streets. Sunday mornings have had to be some- 
what rearranged because a little Catholic guest insists on 
being called early to go to Mass, and then does not want 
even a cup of tea before going out, and only gets breakfast 
an hour or so later. Then there is all the business of child- 
ren going out at other special times to go to confession. 
They didn’t realise before that children went to confes- 
sion. It is a bit difficult to reconcile with the old notion 
that Catholics have to pay to have their sins forgiven: for 
these are very poor children. Then there are holydays 
of obligation: as if it wasn’t enough to go so regularly 
Sunday after Sunday! Yet they are fond of these children 
who are so docile and well behaved; the place has been the 
better for their coming, and they will be genuinely sorry 
when they go. Very much more in the same strain could 
be given. It has all made me feel that at least from this 
point of view, and in this place at any rate, evacuation 
can claim a good credit balance. 

But has not all this been at the expense of the individual 
child’s religion? I would say definitely, no. To begin 
with there is not one of the essentials of their religious life 
that they have lacked. The attendance at Mass is one hun- 
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dred per cent., which it never is at home. Many regular 
Mass-missers have thus become regular attenders. And 
just as the bad habit, contracted through bad example in 
the home, kept them away, the good habits they are now 
forming, and the good example they are getting, will per- 
haps persist when they return. One also feels that their 
religion has become a much more real and personal thing 
for them. The danger of doing things through routine 
is much less; so much has to be left to their own initiative. 
In fact they have had a thorough training in doing things 
themselves, and standing more on their own feet, which is 
so necessary for the out-of-school child. This is something, 
as all who have had experience know, hard to develop in 
the ordinary school system. 

When Mass is devoutly attended to without the helpful 
surroundings of the Church, the child does begin to realise 
more that ‘ it is the Mass that matters.’ It is the same with 
their confessions. Opportunity dictates the place and the 
time. Unconsciously they learn the meaning of the theo- 
logical dictum, Sacramenta propter homines. 1 am sure 
they have come to appreciate better the fundamental and 
practical truth, that, given a priest with his power to ab- 
solve, all that is necessary for receiving the grace of the 
sacrament is their own earnest wish and good-will. Even 
when their preparation was made kneeling out on the 
lawn, or in a drab hall or elsewhere, it merely emphasised 
the simple faith which one saw reflected in their faces, and 
knew was in their hearts as they knelt before God’s repre- 
sentative. 

I admit that this is but one, and that a most favourable 
example of evacuation. I have just listened to a Bishop 
speaking about less fortunate cases. Yet one still found 
something of the same good elements present; and in the 
really bad cases one wondered whether it was really a prob- 
lem of evacuation or not rather the problems of home and 
city conditions being exposed in the light of evacuation. 


EsMonpD KLIMECK, O.P. 
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ACTION AND CONTEMPLATION 


Tue ordinary Christian is apt to wonder at the tradi- 
tional teaching of theologians and spiritual writers on the 
two ways of living a Christian life. He hears of the active 
and contemplative lives, but to which of the two, he asks 
himself, does he belong? Of course, his life is one long 
activity; but it would not seem to be precisely Christian 
activity. His days are spent in earning his living, and what 
little time he has for himself he uses for his personal recrea- 
tion. Must he, therefore, conclude that his life does not 
come into the Christian scheme of things, that it is neither 
active nor contemplative? Then again, he remembers how 
Martha hurried about the house in Bethany; but Mary sat 
still at His feet. It seems that the rebuke is turned to- 
wards him: ‘ Martha, Martha, thou art careful and art 
troubled about many things. But one thing is necessary. 
Mary hath chosen the best part, which shall not be taken 
away from her’ (Luke x, 41-42). How distant it all seems, 
how remote from his own life. And what chance has he 
got of practising the one thing necessary, which would seem 
to be the life of contemplation? But he recollects perhaps 
how St. Paul, and the Fathers of the Church after him, 
taught that variety is necessary for the perfection of the 
Mystical Body which has some members for more abundant 
honour and some for less honourable functions: he is per- 
fect if he fills his perfect place in that Body. But he does 
not appreciate the idea of living perpetually among the 
second rate. 

Such difficulties need not be met by long discussions con- 
cerning the relation of action and contemplation or the 
nature and state of perfection. Instead we shall examine 
the fundamental truths which underlie the division of the 
Christian life. For it is the life of grace and it is the life 
of Christ, a consideration of which is at once revealing and 
reassuring. It reassures the Christian who feels condemned 
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to an eternal third-class compartment, it reveals the way | 


from the third-class to the first-class compartment. 

The Christian as such is alive so long as grace is inspir- 
ing his soul and raising him to the level of divine things. 
But this life is not just any sort of elevated life; it is a 
divine life, the life of God. One in a state of grace works 
and moves himself by becoming absorbed into the God- 
head itself, by sharing in the working and self-movement 
of God in His intimate mysterious nature. Or, if we look 
at it not so much as the soul rising to God’s level as God 


Himself coming down into the soul, we see that a soul is | 


‘graced’ by the presence of the Three divine Persons of 
the Holy Trinity. Whereas before the coming of zrace, 
God was present to the soul only as the mysterious First 
Cause keeping the whole man from crumbling into 
nothingness, now by grace He is there personally, and be- 
ing Three Persons He dwells in this new temple according 


| 
| 


to the intimate life of the Father, the Word and the Love. | 


But does the soul share that divine life of the Blessed 
Trinity? Ifa new bond between God and the soul were 


not formed through the recognition of these Three divine | 


Persons it would make little difference if God were present 
either as the First Cause or as the Three in One. It is in 
the knowledge of this presence that the new life of grace 
is found—the Blessed Trinity lives in the soul as the object 
of the soul’s knowledge and love. Not knowledge alone, 
nor love alone; but both together they seize the whole 
Truth and the whole Good in a personal embrace. It is 


through loving and knowing that the soul is formed and | 


fashioned to the likeness of what it holds within itself. The 
soul becomes united with the unique life of the Deity by 
means of the mind and will which are informed and speci- 
fied—saturated, if you will—by the Three Persons Whom 
it sees and loves. ‘This union, then, is rooted in the divine 
life of the Trinity; God’s perfection becomes our perfec- 
tion, which makes possible a life of knowing and willing, 
as it were, within the Trinity. 
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We speak of the soul as though it were something 
separate from the body, but we must not forget that the 
whole man is raised to the supernatural order by this 
divine gift. ‘The soul is that by which man lives: but it 
is the whole man that lives. And when the soul is trans- 
formed the man does not suddenly fall in two or leave some 
of himself behind, as the newly-formed butterfly discards 
the husk of the crysallis. All that is truly man is 
transformed and lives by a new life, so that all that he does, 
his thoughts, words and deeds, become gracious, performed 
in the presence of, and together with, the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Eating and sleeping and working, as well as 
praying and receiving Holy Communion, are all done for 
God, with God, and in God, in the intimacy of His three- 
fold life. Such is the Christian life, the life of grace, the 
life of God. 

The Christian life is, therefore, the way to the happiness 
ot heaven where God’s own perfection perfects each soul 
to the fullness of its capacity. St. Peter called grace the 
‘seed of glory’ because the glory of heaven consists in liv- 
ing wholly in the presence of the Blessed Trinity. We 
long and labour for the happiness of heaven; and yet what 
is grace but a foretaste of its joys? Between the seed and 
the flower there is no interruption. Nature does not step 
in and remove the seed and put a plant in its place; the 
process is one of normal development and growth. Thus 
no bottomless abyss separates the soul’s road on earth from 
the Abiding City which lies at the end of the road. The 
Christian life is the eternal life already begun, so that the 
life of a Christian on this earth is not wholly an earthly 
one; it is in part a heavenly life. ‘ Dearly beloved,’ writes 
St. John, ‘ we are now the sons of God.’ We have, there- 
fore, our place with the Only-begotten Son in the bonds 
of the Trinity. St. John tells us too that God has already 
given us eternal life, while St. Paul tells Timothy to ‘ lay 
hold on eternal life’ not as something to be done in the 
future, but of pressing, present urgency. 
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There is little need for us here to insist on the differ- 
ence between the beginning and the completion. The 
Christian life is essentially a life of travel. The mind 
knows of God’s presence by faith, which is necessarily an 
imperfect way of knowing, quite different from the clear 
and perfect vision that we shall have of Him in heaven. 
Seeing God thus in a glass and in a dark manner leaves 
room for that variation in the life of a Christian which is 
the basis for the division between the active and contem- 
plative lives. Yet however imperfect it may be, this realisa- 
tion of God’s presence is an intellectual and contemplative 
knowledge. Moreover, the will goes on ahead by its love 
and reaches the very goal that it will attain fully in heaven. 
Hence while the Christian life is thus imperfect, a life of 
travel, it has, as it were, already reached the outskirts of 
the New Jerusalen:. It took three days’ journey to enter 
the city of Ninive; but it takes a lifetime to enter fully 
into the City of God. 

There are two important conclusions to be drawn from 
these truths on the nature of the Christian life. The first 
is that it is a whole life. If a man lives as a Christian he 
cannot divide up his life between his religion and his busi- 
ness life. He cannot forget all about God during the week 
and then become a Christian for the Sunday. Perhaps it 
may be a very mediocre and half-hearted life that he leads 
as a Christian, yet if he preserves the grace of God in his 
soul and does not thrust the gift aside by sin, he lives a 
Christian life even in his most worldly occupations. The 
presence of God is there as the source of all his works, even 
when he is unconscious of it. But gradually he should 
become more aware and more loving, more in harmony 
with his divine Collaborator. Secondly, this doctrine 
shows that every Christian life is rooted in contemplation, 
for it is lived in the presence of the Blessed Trinity and is 
the beginning of the vision of God, the highest form of 
contemplation. The faithful soul in every walk of life 
possesses God by faith and love. But the life of faith is 
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not necessarily one of profound theological speculation 
about the nature of the relations in the Trinity or the pre- 
cise type of Christ’s human knowledge. It is rather a lov- 
ing realisation of this real presence within the soul. More 
than this, the faithful Christian is endowed by the Holy 
Spirit with those divine Gifts of the mind, Wisdom, Know- 
ledge and Understanding. By these Gifts he is led not 
merely to assent to these realities, but he is given the power 
to understand them, and to see and judge everything from 
God’s point of view. Of course imperfections and venial 
sins can harm considerably the working of these Gifts, but 
always they remain in germ, at the very centre of his life 
of faith, his divine life of grace. So long as he remains 
faithful his life is founded in contemplation; and the 
strength that gives life to his many activities that fill almost 
every moment of his waking hours, rises up from this con- 
templative life of grace. Indeed it is precisely the con- 
templative aspect of the Christian life that gives it its 
wholeness and unity. The works of the active life are 
separate and multiple. ‘They are done for food and cloth- 
ing, or for rest and pleasure—there are many different pur- 
poses and ends so that by itself the active life cannot be 
united into a whole. But when eventually they are brought 
back to the source and last end of all, to the Three Divine 
Persons for Whom these activities are ultimately per- 
formed, they are gathered into a whole by love, faith, and 
the Gifts. 

The Christian life is also the life of Christ in the indi- 
vidual. It is here that we find not only the focal point of 
this life of contemplation, but also another fundamental 
aspect of his life, namely that it is also a life of action. In 
the first place, therefore, we are taught that the grace we 
live by is always the grace of our Lord merited for all and 
given to all by His action on Calvary, when, as Head of 
the Mystical Body, He redeemed all His members. The 
contemplative, then, of the lowest or the highest degree, 
must see God through Christ, for all grace comes to him 
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through Christ’s life, death and resurrection, so that he 
must, of necessity be conformed to that Model, represent it 
in his own daily life. But this is not achieved solely by 
living the life of Christ’s grace. He must also see Him 
as the primary object of his mind and will. Every con. 
templative must first look on the Incarnate Word before 
he can begin to see the Word itself, in Whom he is to see 
all truth, the truth of the Godhead. And by this loving 
gaze on the Incarnate Word the contemplative reproduces 
in himself that life to which he is united by mind and 
heart. Our Lord is the Way of all grace to man and of 
all men to God: the Truth in which every Christian must 
see God: the Life that gives strength to every Christian 
that walks in grace. 

The Christian, therefore, looks to Christ to discover the 
truly Christian life; and one of the most obvious things 
that demands to be reproduced in his own tite is the Acti- 
vity of our Lord. For although our Lord spent so long in 
prayer and retirement that His life must be said to be fun- 
damentally contemplative, yet He had received an active 
mission from His Father; He had come to redeem man- 
kind. He spent three years in preaching and in healing 
the sick; and, at last, He gave Himself to that Sacrifice 
which was the Act of His life on earth. He came as the 
Revelation; hence He had to be active in preaching. He 
came to destroy sin, and so He had to iight against the 
powers of evil. He came to lead men to God, and that de- 
manded going among men and drawing them to Himself. 
Every Christian, therefore, by virtue of the very life he 
lives, must take his share in the preaching of the Word, 
in the destroying of evil, and in the drawing of men to 
God. Every Christian who is alive in grace must, there- 
fore, share in the apostolic and mediatorial life of Christ; 
his life is fundamentally active. 

But the contemplative sees more than this as He gazes 
on his Model: he sees our Lord as the Head of the Mysti- 
cal Body to which he himself belongs as a living member. 
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He treats our Lord, the Blessed Trinity, the One God, as 
though he and God were the only two realities in the 
world; and God treats him in the same way. For they are 
friends. ‘There is the unique union of friendship between 
them; the Blessed Trinity dwells with the individual as 
though there were no one else besides. But in Christ t:e 
comes to broaden his view of this miraculous life and to 
realize that as one member of the Incarnate God he must 
necessarily live a social life, receiving his vitality in union 
with all the other members. The individual member de- 
pends on all the other members, and they in their turn 
depend on him. ‘But now there are many members in- 
deed, yet one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand: 
I need not thy help; nor again the head to the feet: I 
have no need of you’ (I Cor. xii, 20). Life as a member 
of a society demands action; co-operation with the rest of 
the society is essential to membership. To cut oneself off 
from one’s fellows is to cut oneself off from the source 
of life. Again the contemplative eye of faith reports that 
the Christian life is in some way fundamentally active be- 
cause it is a corporate life. 

There is yet one more aspect of this active element of 
the Christian life, which perhaps begins to lead the way 
to a synthesis with the other, the contemplative element. 
For in considering how the Christian becomes a member 
of this Mystical Body, we are shown that it is through a 
sacrament instituted by Christ, by which he, the Chris- 
tian, receives the character of Christ himself. Baptism 
stamps a man. indelibly with the mark of Christ, so that 
from then onwards he is an alter christus, another christ. 
That is why he is called a Christian, and why he must live 
the life of Christ. Now the basic design of this mark on 
his soul is a priestly one, which makes him a sharer in the 
priesthood of the One Mediator between God and man. 
This means that all his actions, the actions of that life 
which we have seen is a whole and a unity in grace and 
contemplation, become holy and are offered to God as part 
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of the honour and reverence due to Him from the Body of 
Christian society. The priest is ordained for action, but 
for a special type, for that which can rightly be given to 
God alone. Sacrifice is an action that man must perform 
for God but for nothing below God; and the Christian in 
virtue of his baptismal character turns his whole life into a 
sacrifice united to the one Sacrifice of Him whose character 
he bears in his soul and whose life he leads. The Christian 
character therefore turns all external activity back to God 
and to that extent links it to the permanent foundation of 
contemplation which never turns away from that one 
Object of all love and all knowledge. And though each 
offers his life as a sacrifice with the one High Priest, and 
with and for all the other members of this priestly Mystical 
Body, yet the offerings arrive with their multiple activities 
at one single destination, the Triune God, Who dwells 
within the Christian’s soul as the object of his knowledge 
and his love, as the object of his contemplation. The 
Christ life of action turns all back to that one point. 

So far the ordinary Christian in a state of grace, will 
realise that his life is composed of two elements, the one 
contemplative and the other active; and moreover his own 
activities not only have the sanction of his Model and his 
Head, but they also seem at last to come back of their own 
accord to the one centre of his life. Let us consider this 
last point a little more carefully. The fact that the 
Christian turns all his works into religious actions of sacri- 
fice offered to God alone emphasizes one aspect of the rela- 
tion between the contemplative and the active elements in 
his life, an aspect that has been largely forgotten at the 
present time but has always been the tradition of the 
Church. From the first moment when Christians began 
to discuss the relative values of the active and the contem- 
plative lives, out in the Eastern desert where the old monks 
experimented in various forms of living according to 
Christ’s wishes, it was agreed that the active life was but 
the preparation for the contemplative. Just as life on earth 
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sets things in order for the full life of heavenly contempla- 
tion, so the external activities of one who is given more to 
the practice of the moral virtues than of the theological 
must prepare the way for the ‘ one thing necessary ’ in this 
life as in the next. Indeed if such activities are carried 
out under the full influence of grace they will of their 
nature prepare the soul for contemplation. Cassian 
brought back this doctrine from his travels in the Egyptian 
deserts, but S. Augustine also taught it and with him the 
other Fathers, culminating in the clear expression of the 
truth by S. Thomas. Walter Hilton has made it plain for 
his countrymen—‘ Bodily working belongeth principally 
to worldly men or women, the which have lawfully worldly 
goods and wilfully use worldly business. Also it belongeth 
to all young beginning men, which come newly out of 
worldly sins to the service of God; for to make them able 
to ghostly working, and for to break down the unbuxom- 
ness of the body by reason and by such bodily working, 
that it might be supple and ready, and not much contra- 
rious to the spirit in ghostly working .... Bodily work- 
ing was made for ghostly and not ghostly for bodily. Bodily 
working goeth before and ghostly cometh after’ (The 
Mixed Life, c. 1; Minor Works of Walter Hilton; Orchard 
Series 17). 

Thus if every Christian that lives the life of grace of 
necessity finds both action and contemplation as essential 
parts of that life, he must with equal necessity use the one 
for the sake of the other. Matter and form are both essen- 
tial elements in a bodily substance, but ultimately all 
reality comes from the form; the matter is only playing 
its true part when it is wholly subject and obedient to the 
form. The active part of the Christian life is the material 
element, the principle of multiplicity, which is informed 
and united by the contemplative part. Hence the daily 
actions of the ordinary Christian should, however slightly, 
lead towards a development of faith, hope and charity, 
together with the Gifts, that he may become more con- 
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templative, with his gaze fixed more intently on the one 
Object of his mind and will. All that he does, whatever 
his work may be, should therefore be for him a step nearer 
to God, nearer to the full vision of God that will reward 
such Christian work in the next life. 

In the modern age of Action there can scarcely be any 
doctrine more urgent than this conception of the founda. 
tions of the Christian life. For it is only by insisting on 
these aspects of the life of grace in Christ that modern 
action can be preserved from ‘activism’ in which contem- 
plation of any sort is at a discount and an enormous pre- 
mium put on good works. Many Christians tend to be 
frightened by prayer unless it is accompanied with much 
external ceremony and many spoken words; but they can 
understand ‘ doing things’ for the Church at a time when 
she seems particularly in need of help on account of the 
onslaught of many enemies. So gradually all the best 
energies of the Christian are spent upon material occupa- 
tions, boys’ clubs and bazaars, anti-communist activities, 
and associations for a thousand and one things; even upon 
a liturgical movement largely concerned with Gregorian 
chant and vestments. All these things have their place 
in the Christian life, but they are not the one thing neces- 
sary; they are not the formal part of the life of faith and 
the Gifts. ‘This latter tends to be smothered by external 
actions. There is no time for thought, and not a moment 
to spare for the consideration of the presence of the Blessed 
Trinity within the soul. Consequently, far from these ex- 
ternal activities preparing the soul for prayer and contem- 
plation, they have exactly the opposite effect. They draw 
the soul away from the ‘ ghostly working’ of the contem- 
plative life, and the longer a Christian engages in them, 
the less prepared is he for any true life of the spirit. His 
soul becomes dried up; he has to work all day long to avoid 
the sense of hollowness and boredom when left alone to 
himself for a few moments with nothing to do. This sort 
of activity, therefore, cannot be the true Christian action 
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which is essential to the life of Christ, which is the cours- 
ing blood of the Mystical Body, which is the material of 
the priestly sacrifice of every Christian. The element of 
action in the life of the ordinary Christian, if it is the true 
element, should be leading him to develop constantly the 
other element of contemplation. There must be a con- 
stant interaction between the two, not one without the 
other, not one decreasing the other, but each nourishing 
the other as any body and soul work together for the good 
of the man. Thus every ordinary Christian should meditate 
on these words of St. Thomas: ‘Although every one who is 
in the active life cannot reach a perfect state of contem- 
plation, nevertheless it is necessary that every Christian 
who is in a state of grace should have some share in con- 
templation, for the precept is for all: ‘Be still and see that 
Iam God” (Ps. 45, v. 11), to which the third Command- 
ment of the law also applies’ (In III Sent., D. 36, art. 3 


ad 5). 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE AFRICAN 


Ir is sometimes said in travellers’ tales that Christianity 
does more harm than good among the African peoples. It 
seems at first to destroy their native virtues without build. 
ing up new ones, to change external observances withou: 
giving real Christian character. 

There is a certain amount of truth in this, and apart 
from the more mysterious causes—that first knowledge of 
the moral law tends, as St. Paul said, to multiply sin—there 
are many others not far to seek. 

The real Africans, the negroes and the peoples called 
the Bantu, who are nearly negroes, covering the southern 
two-thirds of the continent, are essentially gregarious. In 
the village community, which was more or less uniform 
from the northern tropics to the Cape before the white man 
came and brought his individualism, there was a most 
strict community of life. There is a story of some Euro- 
pean philanthropist who wrote to a Bishop in Africa offer- 
ing to finance an orphanage. The missionaries laughed. 
There was not, and hardly is, in spite of all changes, an 
‘orphan’ among the tribes. The children belonged to 
the community as much as to the father. Food was vir- 
tually pooled in this society; all the communty turned out, 
freely without payment, to build each other’s house, to hoe 
each other’s field, to herd each other’s cattle. It went to 
extremes when, as in some tribes, the chief’s relatives had 
to be buried with him, whether they happened to be dead 
or alive. It was not a Christian community, but it was an 
essential community of living, in the family, the clan and 
the tribe. 

The result of this was, and is, gregarious conversion. 
Attempts might be made in vain on individuals of a village 
or group. The servant of the great Zulu Chief, Tchaka, 
asked the missionary: ‘Would Tchaka be in Heaven?’ 
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The missionary hesitated. (Tchaka in his pointless tribal 
wars and executions was reckoned to have accounted for 
a million lives in twenty-five years—an enormous figure 
for so thinly populated a land.) The old servant then pro- 
nounced that it would be better even to be in the other 
place with his chief. But when a headman or chief was 
converted there was a following. The missionaries every- 
where gave them long probation. But they could perse- 
vere if their leaders did. There was no way of knowing 
that they might not afterwards. They were baptised. 

Again, the tribes were very religious, in a religion 
largely disconnected from Ethics and occupied. rather with 
the obtaining of necessities, especially rain. They be- 
lieved on the whole in one God, but sometimes an ‘ absen- 
tee god,’ as Unkulunkulu, the ‘ Great-Great-One’ of the 
Zulus, who originally ‘ broke the first men off from the 
reeds and made the sun and moon,’ but had little to do 
with his handiwork. Immediately, they prayed and sac- 
rificed to the spirits of Ancestors. This was largely for 
rain, however; in so far as it was a sanction in morality, it 
was concerned with two things especially: the displeasure 
of the Ancestors and the dishonour shown them if a man 
broke the community laws of life and property, or the 
elaborate code of sex-morality. But the laws of life and 
property said nothing about justice and charity to those 
outside the clan or tribe, and the laws of sex made sacred 
things contrary to Christianity. Because of the Ancestor 
Cult, to break the male line was a very serious thing by 
all their traditions; so that to be held to one barren wife 
or not to be able to take the deceased brother’s wife would 
be superhumanly hard. Again, promiscuity before mar- 
riage in some tribes, and a ‘friend’ after it in others, was 
the custom, and not only as a luxury, but as part of an 
elaborate scheme of sex-development, which was again part 
of religion. 

The result of the religiousness of the people and of the 
gregarious spirit was mass conversion, But the fear of 
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tribal sanctions remained strong, and many conversions 
had, and have, subconscious reserves about them, and many 
entirely sincere converts are subsequently overwhelmed by 
them. And the result of the previous lack of identification 
of religion with morals, perhaps still more of its identifi- 
cation with a contrary code, is that external conformity is 
not looked upon as hypocrisy in the same way as it is in 
countries having centuries of Christian tradition. 

If one notes carefully, this position is very like that we 
see in the Old Testament: a tribal acceptance of religion 
without a complete change of individual character. It is 
apparently the perennial approach of a primitive people 
to God. We find traces of it in the early evangelization of 
all peoples, and in a correspondingly legalistic attitude the 
Church has to adopt in the use of excommunication, etc. 
Lists have to be made of those ‘ outside’: e.g., those who 
are Baptised but have taken a second wife, those who are 
Baptised but have returned to the Initiation Ceremonies. 
To change the whole atmosphere by a public expression of 
moral doctrine public penances are given. Sometimes, 
on account of the essentially corporate life of the families, 
a whole family has to be ‘ cut off’ for the sin of one mem- 
ber, although their guilt may be very small. It seems un- 
real at times, for one with a small fault may be ‘ outside’ 
and one with many greater sins ‘inside.’ But it is inevit- 
able. And one has the consolation of knowing that though 
the statistics of morality may be disheartening, the efforts 
made in the service of God are very great, and as He had 
His Providence for those under the Old Testament, and 
was saving them in spite of all the anomalies, so He no 
doubt has a way of saving these people who are in so simi- 
lar a state. 

Chaos is caused, naturally, by the Christians ‘ outside.’ 
X is a Christian, only he is temporarily ‘ outside.’ Y, who 
is also a Christian, cannot see that he need be much better, 
especially as a prevalent idea that Baptism is all that really 
matters in Christianity has been induced by the enormous 
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propagation of heretical churches. The people have lit- 
erally evolved hundreds of these. Two hundred forms of 
Christianity were recently found in one location of 15,000 
natives, and the most recent calculation is that there are 
six hundred such churches in the Union of South Africa 
alone. Having learnt from the English and Protestant 
Churches that it is a virtue to ‘ split-off,’ the natives natur- 
ally follow the example. And the general result has been 
that, as stated above, Baptism (which they can grasp from 
traditional ideas of Initiation) is considered the thing of 
sole supreme importance. After it there is largely moral 
chaos, religion without morality. 

Summing up the elements in the problem we may note a 
final one, perhaps the greatest of all. Africa is not going 
to be allowed to develop slowly. Within the next two gen- 
erations, so great is the progress in ‘ education,’ most of 
the native peoples will be able to read newspapers in some 
European language. Newspapers in their own languages, 
among them Catholic and Communist newspapers, are to 
be found several days’ journey from a railway station or a 
motor-road. The * Bo-Nazi’ is discussed away on the Veldt 
and on mountain-shelves where no white man, except for 
a possible missionary, has ever been seen. Gramophones 
and wireless and the chief's iron bedstead (all carried there 
on the heads of the women) mingle with the immemorial 
cooking pot and hoe. Rapidly white commerce is coming 
to determine the whole life of the people, and inducing the 
ideas and spirit and problems it made in Europe. The 
migration and war history of the African peoples show an 
energy and initiative as great as any, their thirst for learn- 
ing is immense. What all this rapid and unbalanced de- 
velopment may mean for Christianity, considering the lack 
of depth of Christian character, is a disturbing thought. 

Promise of the future is given, nevertheless, by many ex- 
amples of Africans as wholly and radically Christian as any 
white man. There are the canonised Martyrs of Uganda, 
who died for their faith as really as did St. Thomas More. 
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The first native Bishop has been consecrated. Native 
priests are multiplying, and even doing work that the 
European priests cannot do, owing to their intimate know. 
ledge of the people.* ‘There are plenty of individual ex. 
amples to disprove the impatient idea that it is all making 
chaos doubly chaotic. But individual cases are not enough, 
since development, one way or another, must come so 
quickly. A providential answer has appeared. 

By direction of the Sacred Congregation De Propaganda 
Fide, Catholic Action is to be introduced even among the 
peoples still organised in their old tribal fashion. This 
makes one wonder at first. What can it, the answer to 
a European problem, have to do with so different a world? 
But Catholic Action, designed for the problems of the old 
world, has a special mission in this new one. 

Catholic Action is, roughly speaking, the renewal of the 
Spirit where it has been obscured by the Letter. It is the 
substitution of Apostolic Catholic Life, among the Lay- 
people, for the personal and private religion into which 
they have drifted or been forced by prejudice. It is the 
renewal of the universal ideal of Sanctity, in place of the 
contentment with being a ‘ practising Catholic,’ which has 
so widely been taken as the only possible ideal, considering 
the difficulty of combining Catholic with modern life. It 
is not just an organization; it is an outpouring of the Spirit 
to renew the face of the earth. 





* It may seem narrow that I make no mention of the work 
of other Churches. Owing to the Protestantism of the chief 
Imperial Powers in Africa they were often first in the field and, 
especially the Wesleyans, have done great work. But they can 
never contribute to the final solution of the problem; first since 
it is their ‘ splitting-off ’ example that causes the growing chaos 
of the Churches and the travesties of Christian Doctrine that 
go with it; secondly because their idea of education is the obso- 
lescent European one, learning rather than the development of 
character, sophistication rather than training for the root duties 
of life. This sort of ‘ education ’ is a major cause of the trouble, 
rather than a possible cure. 
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In it can be found the answer to the problem of African 
Christianity thus: 

1. By throwing the responsibility of Apostolic action on 
the layman, by continual urging of the ideal of Sanctity, 
it will solve the problem of external conformity without 
real religion. It will ‘form,’ according to its ‘cell’ sys- 
tem, individuals and groups in the perfect form of Chris- 
tian character, from whom the ideal will be gradually 
spread. It works the opposite way round to mass conver- 
sion. It begins not by collecting converts but by convert- 
ing Christians to true Christian life. (The problem is not 
so different, after all, from conformity without deep reli- 
gion in Europeans. One providential word answers for 
both.) 

2. Catholic Action aims at raising again the Apostolic 
Social Life, in which the in:possible was done and the Jew 
and Greek were mingled. It should remove an enormous 
obstacle to the christianization of the Native African— 
the Colour-bar-—to this extent at least, that the native 
Chrisians will be given the brotherly co-operation of some 
white lay-people. The patronage of white Christians is 
uot sufficient. If Christianity is to be proved in act, they 
must find some co-operation man to man, showing them 
how it should work out in the family, on the farm, in trade, 
down the mine. So far the only white man, generally 
speaking, whom they have met on the level, man to man, 
is the missionary (or the Communist, of whom more here- 
ater). The missionary does not live their life. They need 
t0 be shown, by those who are their friends and in like 
position, how Christianity roots into the activities of every- 
day life. In America, Catholic Action has produced this 
form of co-operation between white and black; it has be- 
gun in South Africa and will grow. It seems that the races 
are destined to live socially apart, but this link through 
ome ‘ vocational’ people would have inestimable value. 

3. The Social Policy of Catholic Action, fully carried 
out, would go a long way to stave off the danger of Atheis- 
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tic Socialism, which is feeding on the injustices under 
which the native peoples smart, and which is congenial to 
them because of that communism which is so deep in their 
blood. Should this war alter the various imperial influ- 
ences in Africa, and let in powers representing this atheis. 
tic socialism, in one or other of its forms, the effects can 
be readily imagined from what has been said. 

4. Catholic Action, designed to be rapid and organized, 
will form Christianity to meet the overwhelming speed at 
which Africa is developing. Christianity among the Afri- 
cans will never be able to achieve its formation slowly, as 
it has in other races. Shortly the African will be a full 
Christian Character-—or he will be a Communist or a Nazi, 
or some other modern thing-—or he may be a martyr. 

Ahead lies a great parting of the ways, a superhuman 
work for the Church. But the providential answer to the 
missionary’s greatest problem has come out from Rome. 


FINBAR SyNNOTT, O.P. 
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CO-OPERATION IN NATIVE 
SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Ir is a well-known fact that the spiritual welfare can- 
not be separated from the material welfare. There is a 
constant interaction between both. By arousing in the 
destitute a longing to raise and better himself economically 
and socially we awaken in him a desire to make the best 
possible use of all moral and physical forces.’ That was 
said many years ago by a Protestant in Germany, and 
though we could quote similar statements from important 
Catholic sources, we prefer to quote this from the works 
of Frederick Raiffeisen because it has a direct connection 
with the subject of this article. 

Raiffeisen started among the German peasants people’s 
banks, or credit unions. ‘To-day, throughout the world, 
credit unions on the Raiffesen system number well over 
250,000 and have some 28,000,000 members. The line we 
are tracing from Raiffeisen to the natives of South Africa 
runs through Dr. Heim, the founder of the Bavarian 
Catholic Farmers’ Union, and Fr. Tom Finlay, S.J., the 
great Irish co-operator, who died recently, to Fr. Bernard 
Huss, a Marianhill missionary in South Africa. Though 
this line starts with a Protestant it can be ulcimately traced 
back to the formation by the Franciscans in fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy of the Montes Pietatis, welfare associations to 
alleviate the economic distress of the people. Then the 
great burden of the people was heavy taxation, and to meet 
this they had to borrow and the heavy rates of interest that 
they had to pay kept them permanently tied to the money 
lender. They freed themselves through these Montes Pie- 
tatis and when it was necessary borrowed from them at low 
rate of interest. These associations spread into Germany, 
and the memory of them had not quite vanished when 
three hundred years later Raiffeisen saw their need once 
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again and once again a countryside of poor people were 
saved from debt-slavery. 

In the Union of South Africa the condition of the 
natives is very precarious. Before the white man arrived 
the African native lived in a way that can be called col- 
lective. African society was bound together by a common 
bond, the tribe, of remarkable strength. Among the Bantu! 
the tribe, with its paramount chiefs, sub-chiefs and head. 
man, was by no means a collection of individuals or merely 
a crowd; it was a highly organised group in which every 
man had his proper place and his particular duties. The 
land was held in common, and suflicient for each family 
was allotted by the chief. Under the tribe the unit was 
the family, perhaps better called the clan, the head of the 
family was the patriarch of the families of his sons, and all 
were bound together by very close ties. The individual 
was little or nothing, the collective whole, the tribe, 
counted for everything. Due to this attitude to the tribe, 
and also to the fact that religion permeated the whole of 
Bantu life, there was a very strongly marked social sense. 
There were no destitute people, no neglected orphans, and 
if one member of the tribe committed a crime the whole 
tribe shouldered a measure of collective responsibility. 

It was into such a world that the white man came, 
with his strongly marked sense of individualism. He de- 
stroyed the Bantu organisation and crushed the Bantu 
spirit of unity. He crowded the Bantu into restricted areas 
and constantly made inroads on the tribal land, leaving 
less and less land to maintain a rapidly growing people. 
Hunger drove the Bantu to use better agricultural methods 
and these, in turn, broke up the traditional method of dis- 
tribution and holding of land. These new methods de- 
manded security of tenure. Then cash taxes were im- 
posed on individuals; instead of being tributes to the tribe 
taxation was now individual. All of these factors helped 





1 The native stock of southern Africa. 
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to destroy Bantu collectivism and to introduce European 
individualism. The final blow was in the schemes to make 
the natives work for the whites. The white people pre- 
tended that the Bantu was lazy and that it was for his wel- 
fare that he should be taught the virtue and the dignity of 
work. In actual fact the settlers wanted to exploit the 
wealth of South Africa, and needed cheap labour and 
plenty of it. “Chey resorted to many ingenious devices to 
attract and force the Bantu to work in the mines.” 

This inevitably killed the remnants of Bantu outlook 
and transformed the whole of their lives. Family life was 
bound to be weakened when husbands had to go away 
working in the mines for many months at a stretch. The 
tribal loyalty was weakened when the individuals dealt 
directly with their white rulers and in the congested re- 
serves tribal customs became more and more difficult. 

These changes were not unmitigated evils. In passing 
from collectivism to individualism the Bantu freed his 
mind of many fetters and freed his people from stagnation. 
In this freedom the Bantu secured opportunities for acquir- 
ing culture, for improving his agricultural methods and 
in many ways generally raising the standard of life, materi- 
ally and spiritually, among his people. But in so far as 
the path stops at pure individualism, or is stopped by the 
example of the white settlers or by their greed and tyranny, 
these hopes for the Bantu future are bound to be frus- 
trated unless some new force intervenes. 

In freeing themselves, or in being freed, from the old 
tribal limitations the Bantu went into poverty and into 
debt. His new freedom was worse than his old collectiv- 
ist stagnation. He found himself exploited and the vic- 
tim of the weaknesses of both the whites and of his own 


people. 





2See Fr. Huss, Natives and European Individualism 
(Southern Cross, 6.4.38). 
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In such conditions the Catholic missionaries had to con- 
cern themselves with the material state of the Bantu. Fr. 
Bernard Huss, R.M.M., has written,* “Our native popula- 
tion which, as we constantly see and hear, is getting more 
and more impoverished . . . . whenever the plight of the 
impoverished becomes specially grave some people have 
to ‘‘go to the poor” and find suitable means for the amelio- 
ration of their lot.’ And Fr. Huss offered himself for such 
a task. He studied the work of Raiffeisen. He met Dr. 
Heim of the Bavarian Catholic Farmers’ Union, a man who 
had given up an important civil service post to devote him- 
self, without salary or expenses, to the cause of the im- 
poverished Bavarian peasants. He met Fr. Finlay and Sir 
Horace Plunkett, the Irish co-operative pioncers. 

He knew the work would be hard and that no real suc- 
cess would come for many years. He knew that some of 
lis bitterest opponents would be the very people he sought 
to help. Had not impoverished Irish peasants threatened 
to throw bad eggs at Fr. ‘Tom Finlay when he spoke to 
them of co-operation? Had not the impoverished Bavarian 
peasants sent petitions to their government to stop Raiffei- 
sen. It took Raiifeisen thirty years before he finally won 
through, and he left a strong movement behind him. Fr. 
Finlay had not accomplished so much in Ireland when he 
died last January at the age of gg. But one day Ireland 
will benefit from his work. 

True enough the Bantu resisted Fr. Huss’s efforts. They 
suggested that they could not trust each other, or that it 
was a white man’s trick to get their money. Slowly they 
began to appreciate the value of co-operation to themselves. 
Fr. Huss told them of the Blind Man and the Lame Man. 
Each for himself could go nowhere, but when they co- 
operated and the Lame Man climbed on the Blind Man's 
shoulders they could go anywhere. The stories of what co- 
operation had accomplished in other countries impressed 





* In Southern Cross, 12.7.39. 
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them, and Fr. Huss hastened to point out that if they, 
wanted the same fruit they had to plant the same tree. 

Fr. Huss knew that co-operatives, especially co-operative 
credit societies, demanded a high standard of honesty and 
integrity, and could not succeed without great loyalty. The 
material salvation he offered the Bantu was linked with 
eternal salvation. Raiffeisen, the founder of this co-opera- 
tive credit movement, had realised this, and had stated 
without reservation that the Catholic Church has ‘ demon- 
strated that it was the most fertile soil for co-operative self- 
help, that it was Catholics who had perceived most clearly 
his ideas, and from them he had received the most generous 
co-operation and the most far-reaching help.’ 

Fortunately, Fr. Huss did not have to start on a soil that 
was completely barren, for the beginnings of co-operative 
credit go back many years. In 1875 an Andrew Smith had 
urged in the Kaffir Express that the Government should 
start savings banks for the natives. The suggestion was at 
once adopted by the Hon. C. Brownlee, Minister for Native 
Affairs in the Cape Ministry. They were opened and, 
though very few natives used them, they had sown the seed. 

The next step was the work of Walter Carmichael, who 
was Treasurer to the General Council. In the 1907 session 
of this body he had strongly urged credit unions, and the 
following year he had written a pamphlet on ‘ Native In- 
debtedness and the Formation of Credit Societies.’ 

Later a Mr. Frank Brownlee, who had studied credit 
unions in Bengal, returned to South Africa and co-operated 
with Carmichael. Then Sir Horace Plunkett, the Irish 
pioneer, visited the country and convinced General Hert- 
zog, then Prime Minister and Minister for Native Affairs, 
of the value of the co-operative system. 

Such was the preparation for the work of Fr. Huss. In 
1926 he was invited to address the General Council, and 
he strongly advocated co-operatives. He then lectured at 
an annual Catholic Social Course, and among his audience 
were many Transkeian natives who were councillors on 
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the General Council. Later he gave a course in the Johan- 
nesburgh University African Studies vacation courses, and 
began to write extensively in the native press. 

In 1927, 1928 and 1929 the Government organised lec. 
ture tours in Transkei and Pondoland. In 1932 these 
tours had led to the formation of some thirty-six co-opera- 
tive credit societies with 3,200 members, over £25,000 in 
deposits and £1,500 reserve funds.* 

During the same period the Catholic African Union had 
been doing similar work. It was established in 1923 and 
under the influence of Fr. Huss had from the beginning 
worked to introduce co-operatives among the Bantu, with 
such success that ky June, 1938, the Catholic African 
Union credit societies had £20,000 saved in them. 

Consumer co-operation has developed more slowly than 
credit co-operation among the farming population, but this 
seems to be well set for a successful history. A typical so- 
ciety® is the one in the Western Native Township of Johan- 
nesburg. The total population is some 15,000, and there 
is a Co-operative society, with three branch shops, founded 
and managed by native Africans. It was opened in 1932 
with a capital of £127. The first year was very successful, 
showing a profit of £250 on a turnover of £4,500 and de- 
claring a 5 per cent. dividend both on capital and on pur- 
chases. Then unfortunately it felt that it could be com- 
pletely independent of the few white advisors who had 
helped the promoters. But in doing without them they 
did not replace the auditor who had given valuable help. 
They soon found themselves in debt and welcomed the 
auditor back, and in a short time they were solvent. In 
1938 the turnover was £16,000. 

The growth of these co-operatives comes at a very neces- 
sary time. We have suggested that it was for the ultimate 








* For fuller account see Race and Economics in South Africa, 
by W. G. Ballinger (Hogarth Press). 
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benefit of the Bantu that they were freed from their old 
tribal ways. As Fr. Bernard Huss suggests, the old tribal 
collectivism is the thesis, the individualism brought by the 
Europeans and passed on to the natives after their institu- 
tions had been destroyed is the antithesis, and the task is 
now to work out the synthesis. This synthesis must com- 
bine the best of two cultures. It must have the old unity 
and social sense of the Bantu traditions, and also the initia- 
tive and sense of individual responsibility and reliability of 
the European tradition. 

To-day the Bantu race consciousness is roused from the 
Cape to the Congo. These people are seeking for a means 
of expressing themselves. In the past such means have 
been extremely limited. But co-operation opens a new 
field, and one that is extremely important. In this field 
the Bantu have unrivalled opportunities. 

One writer has written,* ‘ The co-operative principle has 
special significance for Bantu rural life, as it makes its ad- 
justments to the inroads of individualism and the pressure 
of commerce and industry. It enables the native to meet 
the new economic strains with solidarity, whereas as an 
individual he is helpless. It further embodies a social in- 
terdependence for which the native is prepared by his com- 
munal inheritance. It will, therefore, both serve to help 
him retain his social solidarity, and, as a medium for the 
interplay of progressive and traditional thought, will gradu- 
ally transmute the conservatism of the tribal sanctions into 
an onward moving force.’ 

Another writer, who was once organising tutor for the 
W.E.A. in Durban, Mr. D. Thomas, M.A., writes: ‘The 
Co-operative Movement is, perhaps, the most potentially 
fruitful single development for real cultural expansion 
that has been started among the native people of South 
Africa up to the present time. The moral sanctions im- 
plicit in the co-operative principles are natural to the 





* Modern Industry and the African, by J. Merle Davis, 
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native mind, which has hitherto, before European aggres- 
sion, known no essential cleavage between the spiritual and 
the material world. Every major action of the native has 
its spiritual significance. Co-operation is a discipline, but 
one like in kind, if developing in application and in de. 
gree, to that of the native’s tribal past.’” 

Great though the work done by the Catholic African 
Union in general for co-operation has been, the main glory 
is that of Fr. Bernard Huss. As the Rev. Dr. Ray E. Phil. 
lips once said: ‘ Fr. Bernard Huss, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has shown in his life and work the type of interest 
and activity which should be everywhere made an integral 
part of the preaching mission. He has organised people's 
banks, co-operative societies and agricultural unions. That 
seems like real Christianity in action to the Africans.’”* 


R. P. Watsu. 





* Journal of Adult Education, Vol. VI, No. 2, April 1933. 
* The Bantu in the City. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ST. 
BONAVENTURE AND OF 
ST. THOMAS 


(Continuation) 


St. Bonaventure’s touchstone in philosophy was exem- 
plarism. A philosophy is true or false according to its 
acceptance or refusal of the ideas. It was then natural 
that his preference would be given to Plato, who, 
because of his discovery of the reality of ideas, was 
in his eyes the most excellent philosopher, to whom 
the gift of wisdom was fittingly appropriated. Aristotle, 
on the contrary, a great scholar but a bad philosopher, 
built up a philosophy of the useless: his philosophy is irre- 
levant to the real, and hence worthless. Aquinas’s key- 
stone, on the other hand, was that doctrine, so typically 
Aristotelian, of actuality and potentiality; accordingly, it 
is no matter of surprise that he should hold Aristotle in 
such esteem, for the latter’s metaphysics and his whole 
philosophy are pervaded throughout by the doctrine of 
actuality and potentiality, built up on this as upon two 
pillars. 

To view a problem from the wrong angle leads inevit- 
ably to disastrous consequences and utter failure. Aquinas 
made his own, as a fundamental basis of all his enquiries, 
the Aristotelian principle, stated also by Boethius, that it 
is a scholar’s duty to formulate his belief about anything 
according to its real nature.'' As each science has its 
special subject-matter, which constitutes it as a particular 
science and distinguishes it from any other, so it has to be 
dealt with according to its proper method, strictly adhered 





1S. Thomas, Contra Gentiles, I, iii, referring to Aristotle’s 
Ethics, I, ii, 1094 b; Boethius, De Trinitate, ii, 
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to and used rigorously according to its special nature; con- 
sequently nothing adventitious or extraneous ought to be 
introduced in the process, if utter confusion and gross blun- 
ders are to be avoided. Not every truth is to be investi. 
gated and made known in the same way; hence philosophi- 
cal problems are to be approached in a purely philosophical 
manner, and likewise theological topics are to be dealt with 
in a theological way. 

Now there are natural truths and supernatural truths. 
The former are the subject-matter of philosophy and are 
within the reach of the human mind; neither faith, nor 
divine illumination or any other added light is needed to 
enable reason to attain and grasp whatever is within its 
own sphere. The others belong to theology and are its 
subject-matter, and because they surpass the power and 
capability of the human mind, are made known to us 
through revelation and held by faith alone. It follows that 
faith and reason are mutually exclusive in the sense that 
it is self-contradictory to assert that the same proposition 
may be held both by faith and reason at the same time, 
in the same sense and under the same aspect, since, whilst 
what we grasp by reason is evident to us, what we believe 
remains in itself obscure and we adhere to it simply on 
God’s authority. Philosophy and theology, then, are not 
only two distinct sciences, but each one is autonomous in 
its own sphere, with its proper subject-matter, proper line 
of approach and special method of proof and process. 

But while theology and philosophy are distinct, they are 
not antagonistic, but rather in complete accord and har- 
mony one with the other. Truth cannot contradict truth; 
the false alone is against truth. God is the author of all 
knowledge, natural as well as supernatural; and, as it is 
impossible that God could contradict Himself, so it is im- 
possible that there could exist a contradiction between 
natural truth and truths in the supernatural order. What- 
ever, therefore, is alleged in contradiction to a revealed 
truth is assuredly false; it does not rightly proceed from the 
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first self-evident principles instilled by nature; hence it 
lacks the force of demonstration, and is either a probable 
or a sophistical argument, and consequently it is always 
possible to overthrow it. 

Although the human mind is unable to prove and un- 
derstand the mysteries of faith, it shows us that faith is in 
conformity with reason inasmuch as it tells us that the 
divine authority, on which our belief rests, must be abso- 
lutely infallible, since it is essential truth. Moreover, 
human reason is able to put together probable arguments 
and reasonings in support of our faith, which reasonings, 
however weak they may be, are useful so long as the human 
mind does not pride itself on having thereby compre- 
hended the truth of faith, since, though our view of the 
sublimest things is limited and weak, it is most pleasant to 
be able to catch but a glimpse of them.’ 

This is, in its main lines, St. Thomas’s teaching on the 
distinction of philosophy from theology and the harmony 
between faith and reason. 

But St. Bonaventure would not have it in this way. The 
point of contention lies briefly in this. The possibility of 
an autonomous philosophy not dependent on theology did 
not even arise in St. Bonaventure’s mind; in his eyes all 
evils in fact spring precisely from positing the independ- 
ence of philosophy from theology. ‘If God is indeed the 
proper object of philosophy, our reason, though specifically 
distinct from faith, is incompetent in fact to construct a 
philosophy. Its ignorance of all outside its province neces- 
sarily introduces uncertainty and falsehood even within 
the bosom of what it knows: a metaphysic of pure reason, 
then, of set purpose cuts itself off from the condition in 
which its object is knowable and must fail in its enterprise, 
unless aid comes from above to support and guide it.” 


* Contra Gentiles, I, ii-viii; In Boet. de Trin., qq. 1-2; cfr. 
Manser, Das Wesen des Thomismus, 103-117. 





* Gilson, op. cit., p. 104. 
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To grasp more thoroughly the point at issue and to ap. 
preciate more fully the doctrinal implications involved jn 
this basic problem, let us view it in its historical setting 
and in its true light. 


It is no slight merit on the part of Professor Gilson, in 
reconstructing St. Bonaventure’s philosophy, to have intro. 
duced in some profusion—and he was the first to do so— 
the profound philosophical and theological teaching em. 
bodied in the Seraphic Doctor’s Collationes. The value of 
this contribution cannot be over-estimated. Nevertheless, 
in making use of the Collationes one or two pertinent ques. 
tions suggest themselves quite naturally to us, which ought 
to be taken into account, if this far-reaching problem is to 
be viewed in its entirety and in its right perspective. 


The first question concerns textual criticism. The Col- 
lationes, as is well known, are not original writings, but 
reportationes; that is, they were not written and edited, 
as we have them now, by St. Bonaventure himself, but were 
taken down whilst he was delivering them by one or more 
of the socii. A reportatio was worked out in this way: 
the ‘reporter’ usually noted briefly the main lines and 
most characteristic features of a sermon or lecture; later 
on, at his leisure, he would set down with the help of these 
notes the sermon or lecture as well as he could recall to 
his mind. Obviously, then, a reportatio is supposed to 
represent faithfully the doctrine and thought of the 
preacher or lecturer, but does not necessarily record his 
actual words and phrases, which often were to a large ex- 
tent the reporter’s own. It follows clearly that its value 
depends entirely on the faithfulness, capacity and accuracy 
of the reporter. Hence several reportationes of the same 
sermon or quaestio frequently differ widely one from the 
other. 

This is exactly what befell the Collationes in Hexaéme- 
ron, which have come down to us in two different reporta- 
tiones; one was published by the Quaracchi editors of the 
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Opera omnia‘ and the other quite recently by Pére F. 
Delorme.? The latter was known to the Quaracchi edi- 
tors, but they found it so abridged and its phrasing 
so different from the text adopted by them that they dis- 
missed it as worthless. Yet its value, if we accept the re- 
porter’s evidence, is undeniable, since it seems to be the 
basis of the other, and, what is more important, received 
the approval of St. Bonaventure himself.* 

A comparison between the two reportationes will prove 
most instructive; but above all one feature appears at once 
strikingly significant, and it is this. Almost all those 
strong invectives against Aristotle, the philosophers, and 
the Alberto-Thomistic teaching evident in the Quaracchi 
edition, which cause so much surprise to all who know St. 
Bonaventure’s meekness and gentleness, are in the De- 
lorme’s reportatio either altogether omitted or much 
modified. One or two instances, chosen from those pas- 
sages quoted by Gilson, will suffice for the purpose. 

The strong condemnation of theologians and _philo- 
sophers : 

praecessit enim impugnatio vitae Christi in moribus per theo- 
logos, et impugnatio doctrinae Christi per falsas positiones per 
artistas,’ 
is omitted. Again, the sarcastic remark: 


philosophus dicit quod magna delectatio est scire quod dia- 
meter est asymeter costae; haec delectatio sit sua; modo come- 
dat illam, 


isso mitigated that in effect it disappears completely: 





‘Vol. V, pp. 329-449. 
°§, Bonaventurae Collationes in Hexaémeron ad fidem codd. 
MSS. edidit F. Delorme, O.F.M. Ad Claras Aquas, 1934. 


® Delorme, op. cit., p. 275; cfr. the editor’s Praefatio, pp. x- 
xvi, where the relation between both reportationes is discussed. 


7Coll. I, n. 9, Quaracchi edit., p. 330. 
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non sic de triangulo, de quo licet aliqualiter delectetur sciens 
quare tres habet angulos intrinsecos aequipollentes duobus rec. 
tis extrinsecis, tamen ignorans non tristatur.$ 
Further, that other famous phrase against Aquinas's thesis 
of the unity of substantial form in one and the same in- 
dividual: 


insanum est dicere, quod ultima forma addatur materiae 
primae sine aliquo quod sit dispositio vel in potentia ad illam, 
vel nulla forma interiecta, 


becomes: 


hic nota quod non est verum quod ultima... ;° 


the opposition to the thesis is the same, but its harshness 
is quite smoothed away. 

There is no need to multiply instances, for the same 
contrast persists throughout the whole work; neither do | 
propose to discuss which of the two reportationes repre- 
sents more approximately the Saint’s actual wording, or 
which is more in harmony with all that we know of him. 
My only point here is that the actual phrasing of a repor- 
tatio is never to be stressed as if it were the faithful echo 
of the original; what must be taken exclusively into con- 
sideration are the ideas themselves rather than the fashion 
in which they are expressed.'® 

This leads us to a no less relevant question, namely to 
determine St. Bonaventure’s purpose and aims in the 
Collationes and to define the special literary genus to 
which they belong. Just as it is not the same thing to 
write a history or a historical novel, a popular book on 
animals or a technical treatise on zoology, even if the his- 
torical novel contains many historical events, or the popu- 





* Coll. XVII, n. 7, Quar., p. 410; Delorme, p. 196. 
* Coll. IV, n. 10, Quar., p. 351; Delorme, p. 54. 


'° Cfr. the pertinent remark of the Quaracchi editors : ‘ Unde 
sequitur, ut verba scripti non sint premenda.’ Vol. V, p. xxxviil. 
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lar book accurate scientific data; likewise, it is not irrele- 
vant to trace and define the purpose and object of the work 
and the peculiar frame of mind of the author. 

The Collationes were usually held, and still are held 
by many, to be mystical works; Gilson ranges them 
amongst the philosophical and theological writings. A new 
theory has been suggested quite recently that they were 
simply polemical treatises for the purpose of fighting the 
unorthodox doctrines of the Averroists as well as of St. 
Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas. Accordingly, 
Pére Jules d’Albi,"* considering the Collationes as sermons 
addressed to the University of Paris, claims that St. Bona- 
venture’s aim was exclusively controversial, to engage in 
combat against, and to denounce, the current errors as 
taught by the Averroists and by St. Thomas alike. Tini- 
vella’* hesitatingly proposes that the attempt to separate 
philosophy from theology undertaken by the Averroists and 
by the Aristotelian-Thomistic school—though in different 
ways and with different aims—was merely the means to a 
further end. The true object was to show in a wide syn- 
thesis the means by which man, the microcosm, may attain 
to perfection; how even profane science leads through 
Christ to Christian wisdom. In expounding his thesis he 
does not fail, when occasion offers, to single out and oppose 
those false doctrines which alienate man from that goal. 

In my opinion, the Collationes are neither University 
sermons nor philosophical or theological treatises. From 
the mistaken idea that they were solemn sermons addressed 





"Jules d’Albi, O.M.Cap. Saint Bonaventure et les luttes 
doctrinales de 1267-1277. Tamines-Paris, 1923, cc. vii-viii. This 
work contains some good things which are, unfortunately, 
spoiled by the bias, the uncritical method and the combative 
spirit of the author. 

"°F, Tinivella, O.F.M. De impossibili sapientiae adeptione in 
philosophia pagana iuxta Collationes in Hexaémeron S. Bona- 
venturae, in ‘Antonianum,’ 11 (1936, pp. 31-33. An accurate 
study, conscientious and balanced on the whole). 
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to the whole University of Paris the belief arose that they 
were meant as a direct attack on the Faculty of Arts and 
the Aristotelian-Thomistic school. Undoubtedly, St. Bona- 
venture did not favour this new intellectual movement and 
resisted it with all his power; this, however, was not the 
main purpose of his Collationes. Again, as one would ex- 
pect from such an eminent Doctor, they are evidently 
saturated with philosophical and theological wisdom; yet 
they are not, strictly speaking, philosophical or theological 
treatises. In point of fact they are purely and simply 
collationes in the true meaning of the word; to wit, in- 
formal discourses, familiar instructions or conferences on 
spiritual or mystical topics, held usually at evening in the 
refectory after supper, or in the chapter room, or in the 
lecture hall, but never, or very seldom, in the church.” 
To the Franciscan friars assembled in Paris for their 
studies, and exclusively to them, St. Bonaventure addressed 
in Lent, 1267, his Collationes de Decem Praeceptis," in 
Lent, 1268, his De septem Donis Spiritus Sancti, and 
again in 1273 (April gth—May 28th) his In Hexaémeron." 
‘'To this measureless and unceasing effort we owe his most 
personal works, in which the human virtues and the super- 
natural aids they receive are ranged in order according to 
an architecture ever more comprehensive and more per- 
fectly balanced, up to the perfection of the Hexaémeron— 





'3 Vide a good description of ‘ collationes’ by the Quaracchi 
editors, Prolegomena, c. vi, Vol. V, p. xxxvi. 

‘4 In the Quaracchi edit. of the Opera omnia, V, pp. 507-532. 

15 Ibid., pp. 457-503. By a strange oversight, both in the 
French and in the English editions of Gilson’s Phil. of S. Bon., 
the title of this work is given throughout as De decem Donis 
S.S. 

'6 See nn. 4 and 5, supra, p. 253. For the date of the Col- 
lationes cfr. P. Glorieux, La date des ‘ Collationes’ de S. 
Bonaventure, in ‘Archivum Hist. Franciscanum,’ 22 (1929), pp. 
257-272. 
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the masterpiece which death did not allow him to com- 
plete.’ *” 

It would be preposterous to suppose that St. Bonaven- 
ture, instructing his friars, professors and students in the 
greatest house of studies of the Franciscan Order, in the 
midst of heated controversies, would not denounce vigor- 
ously and oppose unflinchingly the dangerous doctrines, 
or what he regarded as such, of his day. Knowing the un- 
compromising answer he gave to the problem of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason, we should naturally expect 
him to discuss and solve it according to his own teaching. 
His commentary on the Sentences, Gilson assures us, con- 
tained, virtually or actually, all the ultimate lines along 
which his thought was to develop. ‘ But as we come closer 
to the year 1270, we find him increasingly concerned to 
arrive at a definitive statement of his thought on this ques- 
tion of the exact place that belongs to philosophy as of 
right. It was not St. Bonaventure who changed, but the 
world that changed about him."** I should go further and 
say, With Tinivella, that the controversies of the day pro- 
vided him with the occasion of dealing with certain topics 
as subject-matter for his Collationes. And not only the 
question of the relation of philosophy to theology, but all 
the problems relevant to his theme, like poverty and spiri- 
tual perfection, are discussed and dealt with. 

Nevertheless, this is far removed, much too far removed, 
from the other picture in which St. Bonaventure is pre- 
sented to us as sounding the trumpet and calling upon 
master of the University and ecclesiastical authorities to 
fight Aristotle, Siger de Brabant and Thomas Aquinas. It 
was owing to his Collaliones, we are told, which the whole 





7 Gilson, op. cit., p. 36. As a slight detail of fact, the Col- 
lationes in Hexaémeron were not left unfinished by St. Bona- 
venture’s death, which occurred a year later, July 15th, 1274, 
but by his elevation to the Cardinalate on May 28th, 1273. 


8 Gilson, ibid., p. 29; see also p. 35. 
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intellectual Parisian world rushed to listen to,'* that he en- 
gaged in the fierce battle which led on to, and was crowned 
by, the famous condemnations of 1270 and 1277. 

But, in truth, the Collationes are not a plan of campaign. 
St. Bonaventure did not mean to wage war, but to propose 
to his friars, professors and students (the future teachers in 
the schools of the Order all over the world), in the intimacy 
of the monastery, by means of informal, familiar instruc- 
tions, the Franciscan ideal of study. St. Francis, who seems 
to have reached the degree of the contemplative, is pro- 
posed as their pattern.*® He refused to enter into discussion 
with the Sultan, because faith is above reason, being proved 
by revelation and miracles alone.** Again, to show that to 
acquire the spiritual food of the perfect much labour is 
required, he introduces a saying of the Blessed Francis that 
before bread is ready for food several processes implying 
hard work are needed.”* To encourage them in the struggle 
against evil, he again adduces the example of St. Francis, 
who was prepared to fight even against 5000 devils.** No 
outsiders were present at his talks, but the brethren assem- 
bled in great number; for the Collationes in Hexaémeron 
there were about 160, amongst them several masters and 
bachelors in Divinity.** Of their number, perhaps, were 
Walter of Bruges, John Pecham, William de la Mare, 
Matthew d’Aquasparta, Roger of Marston, who at one time 








'? E. Longpré, O.F.M. Saint Bonaventure, in ‘ Dictionnaire 
histoire et de géographic ecclésiastiques, 1X, coll. 777. 

°° —In Hex., coll. XXII, n. 22, Delorme, p. 256; Quaracchi, 
P- 440. 

*1 Ibid., coll. XIX, n. 14, Delorme, p. 217; Quar., p. 42 

*2 Tbid., coll. 111, n. 1, Delorme, p. 33; Quar., p. 343. 

*8 Ibid., coll. XVIII, n. 23, Delorme, p. 209; Quar., p. 418. 

*4Delorme, op. cil., p. 275. Cfr. also Tinivella, op. cit., 
p. 33- It is clear from the context that the masters and bache- 
lors present were not seculars, but friars: ‘ praesentibus aliqui- 
bus magistris et baccalauriis theologiae et aliis fratribus.’ 
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or the other were in Paris between 1267 and 1273, each 
one of them amongst the staunchest supporters of the 
Augustinian-Franciscan tradition. 

St. Bonaventure evolves, in these series of conferences, 
the theme that Christ is our one Master. He is the only 
Doctor who has, indeed, the words of life; in Him alone is 
true wisdom, because He alone is the tree of life. There- 
fore study for men devoted by profession of life to the 
pursuit of perfection, as were the Franciscans, must be 
pursued on the lines of Divine Scriptures and theology. 
Many dangers beset the student: too much curiosity, too 
much care, too much anxiety in searching after learning, 
the striving to know everything. Even in theological 
studies there is sometimes danger, if one seeks too eagerly 
after countless questions and the Summae Magistrorum; 
students are not seldom drawn away from the Scriptures 
because they find the Summae more attractive, more satis- 
fying to their curiosity. Not even the study of the Fathers 
of the Church is free from danger; some in fact prefer them 
to the Scriptures, since their style seems to them more beau- 
tiful. Above all is to be avoided the spending of time on 
useless studies and absorption in too many and diverse 
speculations. Life is short; it is quite enough to know the 
truth necessary for eternal salvation. Why, then, wear out 
your days in unnecessary studies ? Like those children, 
who after wandering for long in various streets, forget their 
way home, so he who goes in pursuit of many and diverse 
sciences finds himself lost in the labyrinth of Daedalus.” 
Not that secular learning is to be condemmed in itself, yet 
it must not be pursued for itself, but exclusively as a means 
ler refuting errors, or for the better understanding of 
divine teaching. The tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil planted by God in the garden of Eden was pleasant to 
the sight and good for food; nevertheless, it was forbidden 





°5 In Hex., coll. XVII, n. 25, Delorme, p. 200; Quaracchi, 
p. 413. 
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to eat its fruit. Likewise, secular sciences are a delight 
to the eyes and most attractive, but full of dangers; hence 
they are to be touched upon from distance and always 
in passing and with fear. St. Bonaventure is aware that 
sometimes it is necessary and lawful to study these merces 
Aegypti, inasmuch as it is lawful ‘ to despoil the Egyptians 
and enrich the Hebrews’; but he is never weary of warn- 
ing masters and students of the perils inhering in such a 
pursuit. He shows from past and present history the 
dreadful errors into which Aristotle and the philosophers, 
and their followers, in the past as well as in his own days, 
were plunged. It is, then, no wonder that he dwells at 
length upon the errors of his own time and inveighs so 
strongly against them. Yet his indignation is aroused most 
severely in denouncing those religious, who by profession 
are bound to dedicate themselves chiefly to the study of 
the Scriptures, yet, forgetful of their state and Order, give 
themselves instead entirely to scientias inhonestas, 

qui ex profess:one sui status et Ordinis principaliter sacrae 
Scripturae sunt et debent esse mariti: ex quorum coniugio nas- 
citur Esau pilosus, strips nefanda ventrem matris Ecclesiae 
concutiens, venaticus, in habitatione divisus.*® 


These are not the expressions of a controversialist whose 
exclusive or main aim is to denounce the errors of his 
opponents; but of a mystical doctor instructing his audi- 
ence in the way of life; of a Minister General, a father who, 
aware of the risks to which his children were exposed, 
trembles for them and attempts to preserve them by guid- 
ing them amidst the darkness and dangers of the way and 
by giving definite rules for following the right path. They 
are the more sincere and persuasive since they proceed 
from that inner conviction resulting from all his studies 
and the whole of his life. They are the fruit of that mysti- 
cal experience in which the soul, immersed in the con- 








6 Tbid., coll, IV, n. 16, Delorme, p. 59; Quaracchi omitted. 
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templation of God, becomes weary of anything else besides 
God. Hence St. Bonaventure’s exclamation: Is there a 
need of the light of a candle when the sun is shining? It 
is the same mystical experience that made St. Thomas, just 
three months before his death, put aside his pen and re- 
gard all his writings as straw in comparison to the vision 
of God shown to him on St. Nicholas’ day. 

It follows from the foregoing that in interpreting the 
Collationes such phrases as insanum est, and other strong 
expressions, are not to be unduly stressed. Further, the 
supposed exclusive or main controversial aim of denounc- 
ing the Faculty of Arts, or the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
school, is not to be so viewed as to give a false perspective 
to the whole, turning the mystical into the polemical. Still, 
the fact remains that the outlook of St. Bonaventure and 
of St. Thomas on the chief point at issue, namely the re- 
lation of philosophy to theology, was definitely diverse. 

Both Doctors aimed to serve the same cause, that of God, 
of the Church, of truth; but they viewed it from a different 
angle and their primary preoccupation was not the same. 

Both agreed that theology was the supreme wisdom to 
which all other sciences owed due respect and honour, or 
according to the cherished phrase of the time, theology 
was the queen, whereas other sciences were only her hand- 
maids, philosophia theologiae ancilla. Both denounced 
the Averroist tendency and effort to render philosophy 
absolutely independent of faith and theology. Obviously, 
nothing is further from the truth than to represent Aquinas 
as a modern rationalist, or a free-thinker, unconcerned 
with what faith has to say on the matter, proclaiming the 
complete and supreme autonomy of philosophy from theo- 
logy, denying any subordination of reason to faith. St. 
Thomas was, and meant to be, above all a Catholic Doctor. 
Their diversity consists mostly in defining the kind of ser- 
vice the ‘handmaid’ (to retain the same metaphor) is 
supposed to render to her ‘queen.’ St. Bonaventure re- 
cognizes her freedom in theory, but in practice denied her 
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any liberty of movement and action independently of her 
mistress; indeed, he regarded her as a true ‘slave.’ 3¢t. 
Thomas, on the contrary, looked at her rather as a lady. 
in-waiting to the queen, or, according to Origen’s graphic 
expression, as an assistant or colleague in the same work, 
the search for truth. Whereas St. Bonaventure does not 
leave to philosophy any field of its own over which theo. 
logy does not exercise jurisdiction, Aquinas allows it a 
complete freedom of action and movement in its own 
domain, within its own limits and in its proper sphere. 

St. Thomas was convinced of the inherent weakness of 
human intellect and of the liability to error in philosophi- 
cal speculation, particularly in consequence of original sin. 
That is why he repeatedly states that the divine clemency 
fittingly revealed to man even that truth about divine 
things which reason can reach by itself, so that all may 
share in the knowledge of God easily, and without error 
or doubt.” This, however, does not alter that freedom of 
philosophy whereby it has its own independent domain 
with its own subject-matter, method and aims. 

St. Bonaventure’s preoccupation was lest students might 
be attracted towards sources of errors, if their masters were 
to praise philosophers too highly. Seeing Aristotle so great 
and reliable in other sciences, they might be unable to be- 
lieve that he did not speak the truth on all questions 
alike.** Consequently, he insists in showing at length the 
dreadful errors in which philosophers were plunged; ‘ and 
these errors are not yet dead; the key of the bottomless 
pit has not turned upon them.’ 

In contrast, St. Thomas dwells with emphasis on the 
harmony of reason with faith, on the impossibility that 
divine revelation could be contrary to our natural know- 
ledge. His only anxiety was the purity of faith and the 





27 Contra Gentiles, I, iv; In Boethium de Trin., q. 3, a. 1; 
S. Theol. I, q. 1, a. 1. 


28 See Blackfriars, March, p. 163. 
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proper place and honour due to theology. The insuffi- 
ciency of reasoning in support of Catholic truths he always 
considered as giving ‘ occasio irrisionis infidelium.’ Hence 
the rejection of St. Anselm’s proofs of the existence of God, 
and current arguments used to refute the eternity of the 
world; he felt indignant at the ridicule to which theology 
was exposed by those who claimed to prove that the world 
had no origin by frivolous arguments: 


et hoc expresse apparet in rationibus hic inductis, quae derisi- 
biles sunt et nullius momenti.*® 


For the rest, he will give complete freedom in every sphere 
of speculation where faith is not concerned. The only 
restrictions are the demands of reason and truth. It is of 
very little importance what Aristotle or Plato might say 
on this or that question; what really does matter is what 
the truth is.*° The purpose of the study of philosophy 
is not that we may know what opinions men have held, 
but what the truth about things really is.** No other fear 
ever troubled him. For those who feared that Aristotle 
would entice students he would have given the same 
answer that Clement of Alexandria gave to the Christians 
of his days: ‘Some people are as terrified of Greek philo- 
sophy as children are of hobgoblins.’* 





St. Thom., Quodlibet III, p. 31: Utrum mundum non esse 
aeternum possit demonstrari. Disputed at Easter, 1270, against 
Gerard D’Abbeville; cfr. P. Glorieux, Pour une edition de 
Gerard d’Abbeville, in ‘ Recherches de Theologie ancienne et 
médievales,’ 9 (1937), pp. 58-60. Cfr. I, p. 46, a. 2: ‘ Dicen- 
dum quod mundum non semper fuisse sola fide tenetur, et de- 
monstrative probari non potest’; Contra Gentiles, Il, 38; De 
aeternitate mundi contra murmurantes. 

°° St. Thomas, Declaratio quadraginta duo quaestionum, q. 
33. The whole opuscule is to be read ; it is most illuminating with 
regard to this question. 


31 In de Coelo et Mundo, |, lect. 22. 
*2 Clement Alex., Strom., VI, 10 (P.G. 9, 301). 
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St. Thomas agrees with St. Bonaventure that the true 
object of metaphysics is God. It is the special business of 
the metaphysician to consider the highest causes, as Aris- 
totle puts it,"* to wit, the last end and the first beginning 
of all beings; therefore, being and its first causes are the 
subject-matter of metaphysics. But philosophical specula- 
tion must rise up from being in general to the supreme 
cause of all beings. Again, truth corresponds to being. 
Now First Philosophy, as Aristotle says, is the knowledge 
of truth, not of any truth, but of that truth which is the 
source and the principle of ail truth, namely God. The 
supreme object, therefore, of metaphysics is God*‘; hence 
the whole setting of the First Philosophy is directed to- 
wards the knowledge of God as to the last end, and accord- 
ingly is rightly termed the Divine Science.** 

However, this must not lead us into confusing the 
domain of philosophy with that of theology. Besides the 
fact that there are countless problems which form an essen- 
tial or integral part of philosophy but do not appertain 
to theology, even where their speculation covers a com- 
mon ground philosophy differs in kind from theology, and 
in no way is the former to be treated as a branch or patti- 
cular department of the latter. Both view the same topic 
from different angles, they proceed in working it out 
through different principles, their scope is different. The 
theologian’s speculation tends towards God as He is in 
Himself and known to us by faith, and towards creatures 
in respect of their relation to God, or as means conducing 
to God and to eternal salvation; in a word, his field of 
learning is the supernatural, or the natural as an object 
of Divine revelation. The philosopher’s consideration, on 
the other hand, is directed to God inasmuch as He is know- 





83 Metaphysics, A, i, 981 b; ii, 982 b. 

84 Contra Gentiles, 1, i; In II Sent., Prol., cfr. In Metaph., 
IV, lect. i. 
*5 Contra Gentiles, 111, xxv (edit, minor Leon., p. 252 b). 
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able by human reason and by natural means as the 
supreme Being, the first Cause, the last End of all things. 
It is therefore beyond question that the subject-matter of 
philosophy and theology, though materially the same in 
certain respects, is formally and specifically distinct, as are 
their methods and approach.** 

Obviously, since human reason derives the source of its 
knowledge from sensible things, which bear but an imper- 
fect likeness to God, the philosopher’s speculation on things 
divine prove to be an imperfect and inadequate manifes- 
tation of God’s substance. Consequently philosophy is in- 
competent to demonstrate or grasp God as He is in Him- 
self; this task belongs to theology alone, which is there- 
fore rightly styled the greatest wisdom and the queen of 
all sciences, whereas philosophy is merely her ‘ handmaid,’ 
ancilla.*” 

Yet, however imperfect and inadequate the natural 
knowledge of God may be, it neither follows that it is false, 
nor that human reason, without the aid of faith, is incom- 
petent to build up a philosophy, within its own limits and 
in its proper sphere. Its incompleteness, and the fact that 
many a philosopher had erred on several, and often most 
important, topics, do not render the philosophical edifice, 
or parts of it, doomed to failure. Of course natural philo- 
sophy does not, by itself, lead to the knowledge of the 
Blessed Trinity, or of Christ, or of eternal reward or pun- 
ishment. It is true that we do not find any mention of the 
devil in Aristotle. But one may pertinently ask whether 
these and similar topics really enter into the field of philo 
sophical speculation as such. To each science is reserved 
its proper domain and its own sphere of action and inves- 
tigation, outside which it has no business to interfere. As 
Cardinal Newman says: ‘ From religious investigations, as 





56 Summa Theologica, 1, q. 1, a. 1, particularly ad 2m; a. 7; 
Contra Gentiles, II, iv. 


57 Contra Gentiles, 11, iv; I, q. 1, a, 6, 
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such, physics must be excluded, and from physical, as such, 
religion; and if we mix them we shall spoil both. The 
theologian, speaking of Divine Omnipotence, for the time 
simply ignores the laws of nature as existing restraints upon 
its exercise; and the physical philosopher, on the other 
hand, in his experiments upon natural phenomena, is 
simply ascertaining those laws, putting aside the question 
of that Omnipotence. If the theologian, in tracing the 
ways of Providence, were stopped with objections grounded 
on the impossibility of physical miracles, he would justly 
protest against the interruption; and were the philosopher, 
who was determining the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
to be questioned about their Final or their First Cause, 
he too would suffer an illogical interruption .... The 
inquiry into final causes for the moment passes over the 
existence of established laws; the inquiry into physical, 
passes over for the moment the existence of God.’ ** 

Professor Gilson, in that excellent work, The Unity of 
Philosophical Experience, justly remarks: ‘If you want a 
theology in order to bring all other sciences back to God, 
your first requisite is of course a theology; and if you want 
to refer your philosophy to God, what you need first is a 
philosophy—a philosophy, I repeat, that is wholly and ex- 
clusively a philosophy, and which because it is a philosophy 
can be related to theology without being reduced to it. 
Despite his marvellous gifts as a theologian and as a philo- 
sopher, it must be said that St. Bonaventure’s remarkable 
achievements in both sciences would have been still greater 
had he not failed to perceive that difficulty.’ *° 

In conclusion, we may ask whether St. Bonaventure’s 
teaching is opposed to that of St. Thomas. I feel inclined 
to endorse Gilson’s statement that ‘they neither conflict 


age» 





88 Card. J. H. Newman, The Idea of a University. London, 
1902, pp. 221-222. Cfr. St. Thomas, Contra Gent., II, iv. 


3° E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience. London, 
1938; Pp. 51. 
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nor coincide.’ They represent two diverse points of view, 
two diverse approaches, and therefore mark two diverse 
attitudes.*° St. Bonaventure’s outlook is that of St. Augus- 
tine, of St. Bernard, of St. Francis of Assisi, of the Imitatio 
Christi: a philosophy is worth studying only if it posits 
Christ as its centre; philosophy and secular learning are 
only a means to rise to Heaven. St. Bonaventure is a great 
philosopher, but his philosophy is not a philosophy qua 
philosophy, but a philosophy of Mysticism. St. Thomas's 
outlook was that of a metaphysician; his search was the 
quest for truth, not of any truth, but simply and purely 
of the truth. His philosophy is not merely a philosophy, 
but philosophy qua philosophy; his intention was to con- 
struct a metaphysics in complete harmony and accord with 
faith, but formally and specifically distinct from theology, 
a metaphysicsqua metaphysics. This he did.** 


DaniEL A. CAttus, O.P. 





“For the distinction between different and diverse, cfr. St. 
Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, q. 3, a. 8 ad 3m. 

“1 For the significance of St. Thomas’ synthesis see E. Gilson, 
La signification historique du Thomisme, in ‘ Etudes de Phil, 
Méd.,’ Strasbourg, 1921, pp. 76-124. 
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WISHING WELLS 
The longings of a contemporary thinker 


Mr. Wells’s latest book, The Fate of Homo Sapiens, is 
a pedestrian effort, and to those who revel in his peculiar 
vein of imaginative prophecy it must come as a distinct 
anti-climax. Nevertheless, it is an important book, for it 
is based on the distilled essence of Mr. Wells’s thought dur- 
ing the whole of his career; one feels that it is the final 
revised edition of his opinions. Here is the bare skeleton 
of Wellsianism, stripped of everything that its author con- 
sidered superfluous. The Fate of Homo Sapiens is pro- 
bably the most topical of Mr. Wells’s books. He has ceased 
to look for the laws that govern the course of human his- 
tory and to map prodigious cities of the future. The period 
of analysis is over, criteria have become fixed, and he now 
looks out on the world of to-day fully confident that he 
can both diagnose and cure. 

The book is primarily an essay in sociology, an attempt 
by Mr. Wells to sum up the present state of man in the 
light of his own principles. It is as such that it must be 
judged. Some of the reviews in the Catholic press gave 
the impression that it was merely an attack on the Church; 
this overlooks the more positive elements of the book, 
which will probably come to be regarded as the official 
handbook of Wellsian thought. 

Briefly, The Fate of Homo Sapiens is an outline of Mr. 
Wells’s social philosophy, together with a series of sketches 
showing how the modern world helps or hinders (usually 
hinders) the dawn of greater happiness for all. 

Mr. Wells is not a philosopher, a sociologist, or any more 
of a scientist than the average teacher of science in the 
average secondary school. He very honourably admits that 
in his popular outlines of science he had to fall back on 
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the help of experts. But he has something that very few 
modern thinkers still have intact, namely a mind domi- 
nated by the nineteenth century scientific outlook, with 
its complete materialism and its rather naive faith in the 
golden key of science which unlocks every door. Mr. Wells 
studied under the great Huxley and has remained his 
faithful disciple ever since, as is clear from the pages of 
The Experiment in Autobiography. 

Clad in the armour of science, especially biology, Mr. 
Wells has wandered through the wilds of space, time, and 
history, interpreting the meaning of the past, and plan- 
ning his golden aeons of the future. Evolution and ima- 
gination are strange equipment for social thought; in- 
deed, it is odd that one of the Huxley school should ever 
have taken it up as Mr. Wells has done. It was usually 
enough for such men to rely on the essential goodness of 
man if only he was left in peace with science, after the 
best liberal manner. However, it seems that his career 
as a social planner has disabused Mr. Wells altogether. 
Thus to-day we see him with his faith in science un- 
touched, but with none left in man. The position for a 
Huxleyan materialist is curious. 

He now sees evolution as the dominating force in his- 
tory, but homo sapiens is its victim to a large extent. 
History is simply the story of the rise of man from the 
primeval slime and of his adaptation to his environment. 
Now the human race is being much less successful in this 
process of adaptation than formerly, and it is in grave dan- 
ger of passing away like the dinosaur. The universe has 
no more essential preference for one type of life than for 
another. This is the core of Mr. Wells’s biological ap- 
proach to sociology; and several facts are apparent from it. 
In the first place simply this: in spite of its Darwinian 
covering it is simply the common sense view of life as a 
continual battle against circumstances, in which man has 
failure of success in the degree in which he consults his 
own best interests. Mr. Wells has tried to apply biology 
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to social life and has failed simply because one cannot treat 
collections of people with any possible biological technique 
any more than one can weigh the beauty of the Moonlighi 
Sonata. How would Mr. Wells dissect a class? 

The result is simply words. Mr. Wells tries to alter his- 
tory by calling it evolution—his pet word is ‘ ecology.’ In 
the same way Marx tried to alter it by calling it a dialec- 
tic. There seems to be a likeness between the method of 
approach of Marx and that of Mr. Wells, but it is clear that 
the latter is not, at bottom, trying to give such a funda- 
mental re-statement to history as was Marx. The Marxian 
man is wholly caught up in a universal process, though if 
he happens to be a worker it is ultimately a benevolent 
process. Mr. Wells’s man is evolving, and he seems to be 
heading for the biological inferno. But he could be the 
master of his fate if he were not such an almighty fool. 
Homo Sapiens annoys Mr. Wells because of his stupidity, 
not his helplessness. Mr. Wells is still on speaking terms 
with common sense. 

Stripped of its semi-scientific jargon the Wellsian thesis 
is simply that man’s past has been a battle with his environ- 
ment, and that the future is in his own hands if he will 
only obey the fundamental laws of his own nature which 
at the moment he does not appreciate. The future is ‘a 
race between education and catastrophe.’ 

Mr Wells thinks that the conditions on which survival 
depends are the growth of a world-state and of a world- 
brain. There must be one ‘single, progressive and crea- 
tive world community,’ in which everyone has the best 
education that science can give without social and philo- 
sophical bias. 

The next task is to show how these needs are to be 
realised in practice. The results are meagre, for Mr. 
Wells is no longer the expansive prophet of the old days. 
He has no creed, but his very inadequate science which 
he is bound to fall back on as the last resort for the ills 
of the world. ‘The scientific vision of life and no other 
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must be his (man’s) vision of the universe.’ He is a demo- 
crat, but he knows that without a great change of heart 
among the people and their rulers there can be no demo- 
cracy worth the name. Unhappily for Mr. Wells, change 
of heart means no more than a higher standard of scienti- 
fic training. He knows that there is no ‘ inherent magic 
successfulness * in democracy, but there is not the same 
wholesome scepticism about biology. Justice must come 
before theoretical democracy; and the basis of modern de- 
mocracy must be not so much political as economic. ‘It 
must set itself against all abuses of the advantages of owner- 
ship.” ‘The full possibilities of human life in this free, 
enlightened community of Mr. Wells are enormous, but 
man must be educated for the brave new world. 

Much of this is sheer common sense, which is very much 
lacking in modern thinking. Mr. Wells realises that the 
latter must be rescued from prejudice and abstraction and 
linked up with the real life of man as the source of its 
data. The rationalist of the nineteenth century prided 
himself on his realism answering to the real needs of man 
and to a limited extent this was justified. Mr. Wells is 
refreshingly free from purely social prejudice, unlike the 
majority of the leftist intellectuals. But he is so dominated 
by his scientific outlook that often he cannot see the prob- 
lem before him because the mere method looms so large. 
He thinks that science and scientific education are the only 
keys to social progress. ‘This is simply false to experience. 
Civilization must take account of religion, art and love, 
which are fundamental to the nature of homo sapiens. Mr. 
Wells dismisses them as useless accretions. But since on 
his own principles they have evolved, they must have done 
so to some useful purpose; they cannot, scientifically, be 
ignored, or human nature will be stunted. Education on 
the lines of Mr. Wells would turn out merely unbelieving 
technicians with no faith even in their own world com- 
munity. Fully co-ordinated and free research is needed 
for the smooth working of highly organised society; but 
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this is not education, and it could never produce rational 
moral beings with any consciousness of social duty. Mr. 
Wells ignores the human factor; regrettably, man is not all 
intellect. 

Briefly, Mr. Wells knows the right destination, but he 
has lost the way. He has nothing to guide him but his 
own confidence and a little flimsy science. Outside this 
sphere he is lost, for he has not the necessary scholarly 
equipment to go on. ‘This is clear when he is discussing 
the forces which hold in check the realization of a new 
social order. When he is discussing the common facts of 
our everyday life, such as Nazism, Communism, and the 
British governing classes, he is often penetratingly accu- 
rate. Thus he can put his finger at once on the basic 
weakness and arbitrariness of Marxism. Yet when he 
steps into history and theology he is in the dark, and the 
pity is that he does not know it. Why should science, 
which is the essence of human rationality, befog so many 
first-class minds that turn to other spheres after making its 
acquaintance? The chapters on Christianity and Judaism 
are full of exploded nonsense. Mr. Wells, however, 
honestly believes that Frazer, Legge and McCabe are the 
last word on the study of the history of religion. He is no 
more competent here than I am on relativity. It is just 
his rationalist creed to insist that Christianity holds up pro- 
gress, and he has learnt his catechism after a fashion. 
Christianity is simply an emotional distraction from the 
stern business of setting the world to rights. Mr. Wells 
has apparently never heard of Christian philosophy and 
social ethics. It is a pity that so much radical ignorance 
should clog a great deal of acute thought; in fact, it is so 
gross that it has led to some reviews being definitely un- 
fair to Mr. Wells. 

Finally, where does Mr. Wells stand? Apart from a 
quixotic devotion to science and a few ignorant outbursts, 
due to glaring prejudice, this is basically a sane book and 
an honest one, too, for as G. K. Chesterton says of him, the 
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author has had in some sense ‘ an advance from unconven- 
tional opinions to conventional opinions.’ This without 
doubt needs honesty in an ex-prophet. Mr. Wells sees as 
clearly as any of us that if society is to survive in its present 
form it must provide for the essential dignity of man both 
physical and spiritual. Very likely this will not happen. 
He comes to this problem with an open mind as far as 
present social realities are concerned. With politics and 
economics he is fairly successful. But when he comes to 
science the force of his early environment is too strong for 
him and the lessons of his old master Huxley almost wreck 
the whole of his vigorous thought. It is too late for him 
to change now; but what a pity it is that M.r Wells did 
not become either a genuine scientist or else sociologist. 
His contributions to modern thought might have been 
enormous. Beware of the amateur, especially when he is 
a genius. 


JouN F. FAGAN 
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REVIEWS 


THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES: THE 
First Book or Psatms (Pss. I-XLI). By the Rev. Cuth. 
bert Lattey, S.J. (Longmans; 5s. 6d.) 

Tue Psatms. Translated with Text-Critical and Exegetical 
Notes. By W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D. Two 
Volumes. (S.P.C.K.; 16s. each.) 

Having finished its work on the New Testament, the West- 
minster Version is now making steady progress with the Old. 
In this latest addition to the series, the question of translation 
assumes a quite special importance, since the strength of the 
psalms largely depends on their very style; and it is surely a 
pity that in striving after literal accuracy Fr. Lattey should 
have made frequent use of incongruous English wording. This 
may be justified perhaps when it serves to convey some inter- 
esting or significant Hebrew idiom: for example, to translate, 
‘(In the nights) my reins admonish me,’ has its point. But 
nothing is gained by the use of expressions such as the follow- 
ing: ‘ In the nights (my reins admonish me) ’—‘ Jehovah, how 
many are my foes become?’—‘ Sing to him a new song: Play 
skilfully with loud noise ’—* Awaiting I awaited Jehovah... 
Thyself hast done many things, Jehovah my God.’—‘ Man 
walketh to and fro, naught but a semblance. . ’—‘ But myself 
do walk in mine innocence.’—‘ Plead my cause, Jehovah, 
against mine impleaders . . ’ loses far more than it gains. How- 
ever, these are no more than blemishes. The work as a whole, 
translation and commentary, affords a priceless opportunity to 
any educated Catholic to increase his spiritual resources. In 
the commentary a disproportionate amount of attention is given 
to questions of Hebrew prosody. It would have been better— 
one suggests—to have offered instead a somewhat fuller account 
of the religious significance of the psalms. There is a certain 
impression of jejuneness which might then have been overcome. 

Dr. Oesterley’s work is on a much larger scale, and its pur- 
pose is more strictly scientific. A certain amount of the Intro- 
duction and the Commentary for some twenty psalms has been 
contributed by Dr. Theodore Robinson. The Introduction in- 
cludes a good account of the theory which would assign to a 
certain group of psalms the original setting of a supposed Cele- 
bration of The Enthronement of Yahweh. It is a fascinating 
theory and full of grand doctrinal implications, if it be accept- 
able. (It is to be hoped that Fr. Lattey may treat of this 
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question in the next volume of his work—it was barely relevant 
to the matter of this first volume. His judgment would be of 
great value). Another question lying off the beaten track with 
which this Introduction deals very competently is one which it 
entitles ‘ Saints and Sinners in the Psalms.’ The continual de- 
nunciations in the psalms directed against the sinners in the 
land no longer tend to seem wearisome or disedifying if it is 
recognized that throughout the period of the composition of 
the psalter, the orthodox traditional religion was being 
threatened by a powerful coherent paganizing movement, of 
which the Hellenizing movement fought by the Maccabees was 
alater manifestation. (Dr. Oesterley does not accept a Macca- 
baean date for any of the psalms). 

The exegetical notes are thoroughly useful, although some- 
times rather sketchy. Textual criticism is cautiously and skil- 
fully employed. This is a work which can be resorted to with 
great profit by any serious student; although for a Catholic its 
doctrine must often seem unsatisfactory or positively unsound 
—for example, in its failure to recognize the working out 
through the literal sense of a divine typical sense. 


RICHARD KEHOE, O.P. 


THe MATERIALISTIC CONCEPTION OF History: A _ Critical 
Analysis. By Karl Federn. (Macmillan; ros. 6d.) 


It has been said more than once that Karl Marx interpreted 
the whole of human history upon the pattern of the one phase 
of it of which he possessed massive knowledge : the period of 
transition from medieval society to the capitalist industrialism 
of the nineteenth century. Dr. Karl Federn undertakes to prove 
this up to the hilt, and to show both that the theory Marx based 
upon his economic and philosophical studies is nonsensical and 
that it fails completely to interpret any process of historical 
change in the ancient world. The second project succeeds 
better than the first. It is difficult to be sure that Dr. Federn 
has quite grasped the synthesis of the Marxist theory either in 
its psychology or in its social dialectic. There is misunder- 
standing of both in the very common argument, which he re- 
peats: ‘if socialism really were the inevitable next stage in 
the evolution of society, there would be no need of a Socialist 
theory and still less of a socialist party . . . they might spare 
themselves their pains.” Again the theory of the development 
of the productive forces in Marx is hardly countered by such 
a formula as this; ‘ Intelligent and enterprising persons are 
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the first to see which new methods promise better results than 
the old ones gave; they will be the first to apply them, and other 
people will follow their lead.’ 

Dr. Federn is right to point out the quite mythical character 
of some of the fifteen propositions from Karl Marx’s Intro- 
duction to the Critique of Political Economy upon which he 
bases his criticism, and to protest against the loose and confused 
language of several others. The passages from Marxist writers 
(Cunow and Labriola) which he cites, do in fact make confusion 
worse. But of what authority as Marxists are Cunow and 
Labriola? Lenin and Stalin are not once quoted, and a quite 
crude, dogmatic, fighting Bolshevist like T. Jackson has in 
fact cleared up in advance most of the confusions and contra- 
dictions of which Dr. Federn accuses Marxist theory. 

In effect to criticise Marx at all thoroughly inevitably involves 
philosophy; and a historian who can say ‘ That a past event 
was necessary stands to reason,’ however thorough his histori- 
cal knowledge and effective his use of it, can hardly cope with 
a theory which translates the contingent in terms of dialectical 
necessity. The value of the present book is its witness to the 
violence Marxism does to facts. BERNARD KELLY. 


NOTICES 


PARABLES AND ALLEGORIES FROM THE BiBLe. Arranged by the 
Dominicans of Woodchester, with drawing by Sister 
Anscar, O.P. (The Bloomsbury ‘Publishing Co., W.C.1; 
Paper 2s. 6d., Cloth 4s.) 

It is not surprising to find that both the Cardinal and the 
Bishop of Clifton have given a warm approval to this volume, 
for everything about it is excellent. The stories from Holy 
Scripture, not all of them probably very familiar, especially 
those from the Old Testament, are admirably chosen and ar- 
ranged. Their ‘tranquil wisdom’ provides a much-needed 
antidote to the clamour and folly of materialist ideologies, and 
this heavenly storytelling will help, as none of the modern 
‘ storytelling ’ can, to transform the children of this generation 
into children of light. Sister Anscar’s black-and-white draw- 
ings have an attraction all their own, being vigorous and truly 
illustrative, yet, as the Cardinal has well said of them, 
‘restrained and dignified.” We hope to see more of her work. 
Finally, we heartily commend the layout and printing, and we 
congratulate Messrs. Arthurs Press Ltd. upon the production of 
a work of printers’ art, H.J.C. 
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Pus XII, PRIEST AND STATESMAN. By Kees van Hoek. (Burns 
Oates ; 2s. 6d.) 


La PeNSEE SociALe be S.S. Pie XII. By Albert Muller, S.J. 
(Editions Spes; 6 frs.) 


[hese two slim works, each about a hundred pages, comple- 
ment one another admirably. The first is a brightly written 
life in brief of the Holy Father, covering all the main facts of 
his ascent from apprendista to Mgr. Gasparri to the Chair of 
Peter. At times perhaps the journalist in Mr. van Hoek tri- 
umphs over the sober historian, and there are many minor in- 
accuracies. Thus, do monsignori even in Rome wear purple 
mantillas? (p. 10); and the aristocracy in Rome was divided 
from 1870 until the Lateran Treaty of 1929 (not 1928) into 
‘Black ’ and ‘ White,’ not ‘ Black’ and ‘ Red’ (p. 25). But 
from this slight portrait there emerges the character of a man 
of great culture, well travelled, a good European, who com- 
mands the respect of all men in his uncompromising demands 
for justice for the weak and oppressed. 

This is amply borne out by the compilation of Fr. Muller, in 
which the Pope’s thoughts range over many fields, civil order, 
social order, international order. As Nuncio, as Secretary of 
State, and as Legate, Cardinal Pacelli in different countries and 
before different audiences dealt with most of the grave prob- 
lems which distract the world of to-day. To all he brought the 
solution of justice, truth and love, applying it with the love of 
a father but the skill of a statesman. This book should be 
particularly valuable as a commentary on and interpretation of 
the recent pronouncements of the Holy Father. Now he speaks 
with the incomparable authority of the Vicar of Christ, but his 
theme is still the same: truth which makes men free; peace 
which is the work of justice ; charity which contains all the Law. 


].F. 


REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


‘Pourquoi donc Dieu nous abandonne-t-il? Pourquoi reste- 
til silencieux?’ Mankind’s agonised ‘ Lama sabacthani?’ 
amid the cruelties and injustices of war is too often evaded, or 
answered with more facility than honesty, even if the very ques- 
tion is not rebuked for its impiety. Seldom indeed is it faced 
so fearlessly as by Maurice Nédoncelle in his ‘ Le Silence de 
Dieu ’ in La Vie Spirituelle (March). He shows that the proper 
perspective of the problem must be, not the remoteness of God 
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from men, but the remoteness of men from God, and that we 
can only evade the problem so long as we speak only of God as 
if the world did not exist, or of the world and its miseries as if 
God did not exist. ‘ La seule issue pratique pour qui veut per- 
cer le mystére du silence de Dieu est de se mettre a méme 
d’écouter le message de Dieu et de l’incarner en ce monde a la 
suite et 4 l’exemple de Notre-Seigneur.’ Impossible here to 
summarise the profound study which follows, with its insistence 
on the theocentricity which ‘ épargne au chrétien une idée pueérile 
du silence de Dieu ; et, d’autre part, l’engage lui-méme a savoir 
parfois se taire, par honnéteté intellectuelle, et 4 ne pas se croire 
toujours en mesure de donner des explications minutieuses sur 
les malheurs du monde.’ In the same number is Maurice Blon- 
del’s ‘ La Passion rédemptrice,’ another fine essay in the appli- 
cation of dogmatic theology to the spiritual and moral problems 
of a people at war. 

Notwithstanding press and radio exhortations to concentrate 
on war-aims to the neglect of what are fallaciously contra- 
distinguished as ‘ peace-aims,’ Catholics (among others) persist 
in recalling the conditions for a just peace and in discussing 
their application to possible post-war situations. And rightly 
so, for ‘ peace is the end of war,’ and an unjust end must render 
the means unjust. The general principles regarding the ‘ Rights 
and Duties of a Conqueror’ are usefully summarised by 
‘Christianus’ in La Vie Intellectuelle (Feb. 25th). More de- 
tailed and concrete consideration to the problem is given by Mr. 
A. C. F. Beales in The Clergy Review (March). He records the 
considerable divergencies of views expressed on the subject by 
Catholics and non-Catholics alike, and draws attention to the 
urgency of Catholic responsibilities and opportunities in the mat- 
ter. It is a possible weakness of this, as of so many treatments 
of the subject, that it is discussed almost exclusively in terms 
of political and inter-state ethics, and takes little account of the 
conflict of ideologies and of economic systems and interests 
which divide the belligerents, or of the revolutionary character 
of the conflict itself. 

The war-aims pronouncement of the Labour Party Executive 
is commended by the People and Freedom News Sheet with 
qualifications (Austria is to have independence whether its 
people like it or not), and a gradualist Federationism is advo- 
cated. The News Sheet is indispensable for ‘ Catholic News’ 
items suppressed or soft-pedalled elsewhere (e.g. regarding the 
Milan ‘Congress of Mysticism’ and the suppression of the 
Catholic workers’ organisations in Spain), and we wish that 
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more space could be devoted to them. We could wish, too, for 
afuller report of Fr. Gosling’s ‘ informal talk’ on politics and 
morality, which seems to have been excellent. 

Other Catholic responsibilities and opportunities are dis- 
cussed in The Clergy Review, this time by Denis Gwynn in con- 
nexion with evacuation. After a useful survey he concludes : 
‘Never before has there been the same opportunity that now 
arises for extending the Catholic revival into a new phase with 
temporary advantages that could produce lasting results.’ A 
less optimistic picture of the background for that opportunity is 
suggested by Fr. Woodlock’s ‘ diagnosis of the religious con- 
dition of the people in England’ in The Month (March). 

We have received for review a specimen copy of the March 
issue Of The Round Table (published by Macmillan), ‘a co- 
operative enterprise conducted by people who dwell in the differ- 
ent parts of the British Commonwealth, and whose aim is to 
publish once a quarter a comprehensive review of imperial poli- 
tics, free from the bias of local party issues. To this is added 
a careful and impartial treatment of outstanding international 
problems that affect the nations of the Commonwealth.’ This 
number is very informative, and the claim to impartiality ap- 
pears to be fully justified. Articles on ‘ The Civilisation of Fin- 
land ’ and ‘ The War in Finland ’ will be read with special inter- 
est; the motives behind the Soviet attack are for once given a 
plausible explanation. Besides these, there are many instruc- 
tive articles on the war in the West and its world-repercussions. 
Less expectedly there is the text of a fine sermon delivered by 
Dr. Emil Brunner on September 17th, at Ziirich. The Round 
lable should provide an invaluable corrective to the tendency 
to political moralisings which are innocent of acquaintance with 
political realities. 

Schweizerishe Rundschau is now the only available Catholic 
review in the German language. In the current number is a fine 
tribute to Giuseppe Motta, and a good study of ‘ War, Peace 
and Revelation,’ by Fr. Alfons Kemmer, O.S.B. J. Miiller’s 
‘The Meaning of England’s Continental Policy’ will be read 
with particular interest. 

It is some time since we referred to The New Review of the 
Jesuits of Calcutta, which still continues its admirable work in 
the confrontation of Western and Indian culture. It can hardly 
be rivalled as a source of intelligent discussion of Indian affairs. 
lt also enables us to appreciate more fully the Catholicity of 
Catholicism ; and such ‘ outside ’ views of Western cultural pro- 
ducts as will be found in W. Utarid’s ‘ What Did Freud Dis- 
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ar: 
cover?’ and M. Jayaram’s ‘ The New Spirit in English Poetry’ 
are particularly enlightening. 

Mr. C. S. Lewis’s highly provocative but thoughtful ‘ Christi- 
anity and Culture’ in the March Theology may be counted upon 
to start some lively controversy. This quarter’s issue of the 
ever-stimulating Christendom arrives too late for detailed com. 
ment, and we must content ourselves with drawing attention 
to Brother Every’s ‘ The Feet of the Young Men ’—a portent of 
a revolt of the ‘ twenties’ from the disillusioned catastrophism 
of the ‘ thirties.’ 

PENGUIN. 
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